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The Cultural Setting of Agricultural Extension Work 
In Colombia 


By T. Lynn Smith*+ 


ABSTRACT 


Colombia’s population is concentrated on the shoulders of the three great 
mountain chains that run from North to South through the western part of 
the country, and in the intervening valleys. Almost all of the varieties of 
crops and livestock known to man are produced in the country, but each one 
is found in numerous little — scattered over the landscape. 

The population totals nearly nine million, of whom about 30 per cent may 
be classed as white, 45 per cent as Indian or mestizo, and 25 per cent as Negro 
or mulatto. Negro blood preponderates in the lowlying sections along the sea- 
coasts, and in the valleys. The people living above 3,500 feet of altitude are 
nearly all of white and Indian stock. 

Agricultural systems are rudimentary, ways of communication are only 
now being developed, and the nation is confronted with a terrific land problem. 
Latifundia and minifundia, the problem of Colonos, and the confused nature 
of property rights in the land all contribute to the latter. The debility of local 
government and the low educational status of the population also are of serious 
import. 


RESUMEN 


La poblacién de Colombia esté concentrada sobre las faldas de las tres 
cordilleras que corren de norte a sur a través de la parte occidental del pais, 
y en los valles intermedios. Casi todas las clases de cosechas y tipos de ganado 
conocidos por el hombre se producen en el pais, pero cado uno se encuentra en 
pequefias y multiples agrupaciones esparcidas por todo el pais. 

La poblacién incluye un total de casi nueve milliones, de los cuales cerca del 
30 por ciento se puede clasificar como de raza blanca, 45 por ciento de india o 
mestiza, y 25 por ciento de negra o mulata. La sangre negra predomina en 
las regiones bajas a lo largo de las costas marinas y en los valles. La gente 
que vive a mil metros de altura o mas es casi toda de raza blanca o india. 

Los sistemas de agricultra son rudimentarios, las vias de communicacién 
siguen desarrollandose hasta ahora, y la nacién se confronta con un terrible 
problema de tierras. La debilidad del gobierno local y el bajo nivel educacional 
de la poblacién son también de seria importancia. 





1. The Extreme Range in Climate 


A fundamental fact which must 
be taken into account in any consid- 
eration of Colombia’s agriculture 
and especially in any thinking rela- 
tive to agricultural extension work in 
Colombia is the extreme range in 
climate which is characteristic of the 
country. As one ascends or descends 
either side of the three great arms of 
the Andes which pass through the 
inhabited or western portion of the 
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nation, he will pass in a few hours 
from the very acme of tropical 
climates to where only the most 
hardy crops can be grown, and in 
many places to the land of perpetual 
ice and snow. Here on the equator 
the temperature is mainly a function 
of altitude and seasons depend upon 
the variations in rainfall. In much of 
Colombia, unlike many parts of the 
Tropical Zone, the regular succession 
of the dry season and wet season can- 
not be counted upon. Along the moun- 
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tain slopes, where most Colombians 
live, a dry season may come in the 
months of September and October, 
and in February and March. But 
then again these months may be very 
wintry, i.e. rainy. Finally the ex- 
treme range in climate brought about 
by the mountainous nature of much 
of the country and the capriciousness 
of the seasons is made even more 
complex by the fact that the areas of 
similar climates are widely separated 
from one another. They are scattered 
piecemeal, as it were, all over the face 
of the country. 


2. The Great Variety of Crops and 
Livestock 


Because Colombia possesses every 
variety of climatic conditions from 
the most tropical to the most frigid, 
it follows that the varieties of crops 
and livestock produced in the country 
run the whole gamut known to man. 
This small nation of agriculturists 
grows everything from cocoa and 
bananas to barley, wheat, and po- 
tatoes. This means that its farmers 
must know something about all the 
crops of the tropics, the sub-tropics, 
those of the temperate zone, and even 
those that may be produced on the 
margins of the frigid zone. In other 
words, a small rural population has 
to contend with all the problems of 
all the crops. Similar is the situation 
in the production of livestock, for the 
nation’s growers must deal with 
everything from parasites and other 
pests of the tropical zone, through the 
care and feeding of full-blooded ani- 
mals such as Holsteins in a climate of 
perpetual spring, to the serious prob- 
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lems which arise in grazing of sheep 
on a bleak, frigid, wind-swept 
plateau. 


3. The Segmentation of the Type of 
Farming Areas 


As is inevitable, because of the 
manner in which the mountain 
ranges fragment climatic zones, the 
agricultural and livestock areas are 
badly broken up into little isolated 
segments. This makes it very difficult 
for knowledge and skills to diffuse 
from one little section to another. 
Farmers growing certain kinds of 
crops or rearing cattle under a given 
set of climatic conditions are few in 
number in any one area; and they are 
very widely separated from the other 
little pockets of agriculturists who 
are facing similar conditions in other 
parts of the country. Thus the wheat 
farmers located to the north of 
Bogota are completely cut off from 
those in the most southerly depart- 
ment of Narifio who likewise make 
a living by growing this cereal. The 
coffee growing areas, cotton produc- 
ing sections, dairying regions, etc., 
are all made up of many fragments 
between which communication is still 
very difficult and which until recently 
were almost entirely cut off from con- 
tact with one another. Exchange of 
experience and breeding stock in the 
livestock enterprise is carried on in 
the face of similar difficulties. The 
dairy men of Pasto in Narifio who 
possess excellent herds of Holstein 
find it very difficult and very costly 
to exchange experience with their fel- 
lows located on the Savanna of 
Bogota. Likewise the cattle men who 
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grow a Creole breed of beef cattle on 
the plains of Bolivar near the north 
coast, live in an entirely different 
world from the ranchers on the great 
Llanos to the east of the Andes who 
grow a similar breed of cattle under 
much the same conditions. Such a 
pulverization of livestock and type of 
farming areas imposes serious ob- 
stacles in the way of developing an 
adequate agricultural extension 


service. 


4, A Few Pertinent Demographic 
Data 

This is not the place for a detailed 
description of Colombia’s population. 
Nevertheless, a few of the more 
salient aspects of this subject are ab- 
solutely essential before one can com- 
prehend the rural scene and the set- 
ting in which agricultural extension 
activities must operate. Colombia’s 
last census was taken in 1938 when 
a total population of 8,701,816 was 
enumerated. Since the total land area 
of the nation is estimated at 1,139,155 
square kilometers, the density of pop- 
ulation in Colombia is 7.6 per square 
kilometer. This compares with about 
17 in the United States. However, 97 
per cent of Colombia’s people live in 
the two-fifths of the national terri- 
tory that has been organized into 
departamentos or states. In this part 
of the country which is composed 
largely of the slopes of the three 
great mountain chains and the in- 
tervening valleys, the density of pop- 
ulation is 18.2 per square kilometer, 
whereas in the 60 per cent of the na- 
tion’s area not yet organized into de- 
partamentos, there reside only 294,- 
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000 persons making a density of pop- 
ulation of .4 persons per square 
kilometer. 

The populations of villages, towns, 
and cities having 1,500 or more in- 
habitants are classed as urban, the 
remainder as rural. On this basis, 71 
per cent of all Colombians reside in 
the rural districts. The relative im- 
portance of the rural population 
varies widely from one departamento 
to another, being 94 in Boyaca, 89 in 
Cauca, 83 in Narifio, 81 in Santander, 
and 75 in Huila and Norte de Santan- 
der. It is lowest in Atlantico whose 
residents are concentrated for the 
most part in the city of Barranquilla, 
and where only 11 per cent of the 
population is rural. Second lowest is 
Valle del Cauca (56 per cent) of 
which the city of Cali is the thriving 
little capital. The departamento of 
Magdalena, world famous for its 
banana zone, also has 56 per cent 
rural population. 

Recent Colombian censuses have 
not included a racial classification of 
the population. One might estimate 
roughly that some 30 per cent of the 
nation’s population is white, 45 per 
cent Indian or a mixture of white and 
Indian, and 25 per cent Negroes and 
mulattoes. It may be that the pro- 
portion of whites is slightly too large, 
that for Negroes and mulattoes too 
small in this estimate. It should be 
emphasized, however, that a very 
considerable part of Colombia’s pop- 
ulation contains a strong admixture 
of Indian blood. 

The distribution of the racial types 
is also of importance. The white pop- 
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ulation is concentrated to a consider- 
able extent in the larger towns and 
cities. It also is very evident among 
even the rural population in such 
states as Santander, Antioquia, and 
Caldas. Persons in which the Indian 
strain is most pronounced are con- 
centrated in the cool climates on the 
Andean slopes between about 7,500 
and 10,000 feet of altitude. This 
means that they make up a consid- 
erable share of the population in 
Cundinamarca, Boyaca, Huila, Nar- 
imo, and the two Santanders. The 
Negroes and mulattoes live in the 
lowlands and on the coast. Thus they 
are most numerous in the depart- 
ments of Magdalena, Atlantico, Bo- 
livar, and El Valle. Naturally they 
will be found in lowlands of the other 
states such as those parts of Cundin- 
amarca, Tolima, and the Santanders, 
which extend down into the Mag- 
dalena Valley. 


5. A Population Perched on the 
Mountain Side 


The great bulk of Colombia’s eight 
and one-half million people live in the 
cities, towns, villages, and on the 
farms which are perched on the sides 
of the three great Andean mountain 
chains which pass from south to 
north through the western part of 
the country. Most of them live on the 
farms. Probably as many as three- 
fifths of all the people in the nation 
make their homes on these mountain 
sides between the altitudes of 1,500 
and 10,000 feet. Probably not more 
than one-eighth of the nation’s land 
area is included in these densely pop- 
ulated mountain slopes. Very sparse- 
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ly inhabited are the coastal sections 
and the great valley bottoms of the 
Cauca and the Magdalena. Practic. 
ally without inhabitants is the three. 
fifths of national territory which lies 
to the east of the Andes. The few 
people who do live in the Coastal 
areas and Valley bottoms engage for 
the most part in cattle raising, al. 
though considerable cotton is grown 
in the Magdalena Valley and bananas 
once were of considerable commercial 
importance. Coffee, the major com- 
mercial crop of the country, is grown 
from about 2,500 feet to 7,500 feet of 
altitude. Its production is concen- 
trated on the east and west slopes of 
the Central Cordillera and the west 
slope of the Eastern Cordillera, but 
there are also important producing 
areas on the east slope of the West- 
ern Cordillera, and at the proper al- 
titudes on all sides of the isolated 
sierras in the far north which are 
known as the Santa Marta Moun- 
tains. Above the coffee zone is the one 
in which chief reliance is placed upon 
production of wheat, potatoes, bar- 
ley, etc. These crops extend up to 
about 10,000 feet. Above that comes 
the pdramo, the wind-swept moun- 
tain tops, where potatoes take a year 
to mature if they can escape the frost 
at all and where grazing of livestock 
is the only other agricultural enter- 
prise that is feasible. To the east of 
the Andes, in the Llanos, cattle grow- 
ing, in a cycle which takes six or 
seven years to produce an animal for 
the market, is the basic enterprise. 
Even this enterprise fades out rapidly 
as one passes to the South and East 
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from the base of the mountains. A 
large part of the Upper Amazon 
basin, a jungle country, is practically 
devoid of inhabitants. Even the food 
for military outposts, such as Leticia 
on the frontiers with Brazil and Peru, 
must be brought in from the outside. 
Much of it comes over the trade route 
from Pasto in southern Colombia, an 
artery of commerce depending upon 
the pack animal and the canoe, which 
also supplies cold climate produce 
such as potatoes for the market in 
Manaus. From these facts it follows 
that most farm families in Colombia 
live on the steep hillsides. On many a 
farm corn or barley, or potatoes are 
grown on a slope which approaches 
in steepness the very limit at which 
loose dirt will lie. Coffee, grown un- 
der shade, gives the mountain side 
almost the appearance of a virgin 
forest. Not uncommonly one may 
stand beneath the shading trees at 
the side of one coffee plant, and look 
down on the one growing beside it. 


6. Lack of Communications 


Agricultural extension work and 
the general welfare of the agricul- 
tural population in Colombia are 
greatly handicapped by the rudiment- 
ary stage in which communication 
and transportation remain. Only re- 
cently have the five great mountain 
slopes, where live the bulk of the pop- 
ulation, been connected by passable 
roads. Until the last few years even 
the journies between departmental or 
state capitals had to be undertaken 
on horseback or on the back of a 
mule. Bogota still lacks rail connec- 
tion with the coast, although a com- 
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bination of railroad and highway 
now links this national capital with 
the Pacific and a short stretch of rail- 
way connects it with shipping on the 
Magdalena River. Since World War 
I, air travel has come to link most of 
the departmental capitals with one 
another and also to offer quick ways 
of penetrating even the most remote 
vastnesses of the upper Amazon. 
However, so mountainous is the ter- 
rain in those parts of the country on 
which Colombia’s population is con- 
centrated, that it has not yet proved 
economically feasible to construct air- 
ports anywhere in the near proximity 
of departmental capitals such as 
Manizales and Pasto. 

In agriculture the four-wheel wag- 
on is practically unknown and only a 
limited use is made of the oxcart. The 
back of the mule, man’s shoulders, 
and, in the North, the burro, remain 
as the principal means of transport- 
ing produce from the field to the 
storehouse on the farm, and also in 
moving it from farm to market. To 
the majority of Colombia’s agricul- 
turists the foot path and the herra- 
dura (a trail, often paved with rough 
stones, over which pack animals are 
driven or saddle animals ridden) are 
by far the most important ways of 
communication. A North American 
visitor can scarely help being ap- 
palled at the proportion of time and 
effort of Colombia’s rural people that 
are expended in transporation. 


7. Rudimentary Systems of 
Agriculture 


Occasionally in Colombia one will 
find a sugar plantation, a cotton 
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hacienda, a wheat farm, a dairy, or a 
coffee finca which is operated in a 
strictly modern manner. This, how- 
ever, is very much the exception and 
not the rule. In general Colombian 
agriculture remains in a very rudi- 
mentary stage. In fact, it seems it 
may be said with a great deal of 
reason that Colombia’s agriculture 
has remained sealed off hermetically 
from the rest of the world until the 
very recent past. It has not been easy 
for European or North American ag- 
ricultural knowledge to get into the 
interior of the country where the na- 
tion’s agriculturists reside. The 
growing of coffee which is a new crop 
and also of bananas are exceptions to 
this rule, for their cultivation, of 
course, has to depend upon knowl- 
edge, skills, and techniques only re- 
cently introduced. But the bulk of 
Colombia’s agricultural population is 
employing systems which are much 
older and more primitive than those 
employed in such specialized agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Generally speaking, Colombia’s 
farming may be divided into the ele- 
mentary forms which can be called 
(1) hoe culture, and (2) fire agri- 
culture. The man with a hoe who 
works on the hillside can, of course, 
accomplish a great deal more than if 
he were to expend his efforts in the 
heavily sodded bottoms of a valley. 
When the Spaniards conquered the 
country early in the 16th century 
they found the Indian tribes who 
lived in the high valleys and on the 
mountain slopes carrying on a fairly 
well advanced hoe type of agricul- 
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ture. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that some parts of the coun. 
try, such as the Bogota Savanna, 
were better cultivated then than they 
are today. The Spaniards added such 
crops as wheat and barley, and also 
European livestock, to the corn, 
beans, and potatoes grown by the 
natives. In some cases, they also in- 
troduced the wheel in the form of the 
oxcart, on a limited scale, and, of 
course, through their efforts the 
horse and mule came to take their 
places, along with man, as beasts of 
burden. Otherwise the Spaniards 
seem to have made few innovations 
in the system of farming. 

But there was one important 
change. The white man monopolized 
the floors of the valleys and the few 
other relatively level areas such as 
the Savanna of Bogota as pastures 
for his livestock. This forced the In- 
dian and the mestizo to make their 
small plantings of corn, potatoes, bar- 
ley, beans, and wheat, high on the 
mountain slopes. Today these “in- 
digenas” still have their little estanc- 
ias or parcellas on the steep moun- 
tain sides while the valley bottoms 
are given over largely to pastures. In 
other words, it appears that much of 
the land now being farmed in Co- 
lombia is best fitted for pastures and 
that a considerable part of the land 
now in pastures is precisely that 
which is the most suited for cultiva- 
tion. In many parts of Cundina- 
marca, Boyacé, and Antioquia —to 
mention only three departamentos — 
erosion has become so serious that it 
now is absolutely impossible to con- 
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tinue growing crops on the hillsides. 
In order to utilize the bottom lands, 
however, it would be advisable to 
make general the use of the steel 
plow, animal traction, and other 
traits of modern agriculture which 
are adapted to the use of small farm- 
ers. Colombia’s farm population can 
never enjoy a high average standard 
of living until man’s hand has other 
implements than the hoe to aid it in 
the struggle with nature. Here is a 
real challenge for agricultural ex- 
tension in Colombia. 

As is so generally the case through- 
out South America, the agricultural 
system used in many parts of Co- 
lombia is that which may be called 
fire agriculture. This name is used to 
refer to a series of practices in which 
fire replaces cultivating equipment in 
the preparation of the soil for the 
seed. In such a system, the first step 
in preparing land for the crop is to 
select a likely area that is covered 
with thick virgin forest or a heavy 
mat of second growth. In this area 
the undergrowth is first trimmed 
away and then most of the larger 
trees are felled with the axe. After 
being allowed to dry a month or two 
the whole lot is ready for the fire. 
Land well burned over is ready for 
the seed which may be planted 
with the aid only of the hoe or the 
digging stick. The fire leaves the soil 
soft and pliable, adds a considerable 
amount of wood ash for fertilizer, 
and effectively destroys any grass or 
weeds that may have been present. 
Providing the rains are right, the 
first crop will need very little ad- 
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ditional attention. In much of Co- 
lombia only the first crop is grown, 
the land then either being converted 
into permanent pasture or a second 
growth allowed a free rein in order 
that the patches may be ready for 
another crop after a lapse of a few 
years. 

This system of fire agriculture has 
been used extensively in all the 
coastal areas of Colombia, particu- 
larly in the northern states of Mag- 
dalena and Bolivar. One will encoun- 
ter it, however, in practically every 
departamento in the nation. Prob- 
ably repeated burning already has 
irreparably damaged large areas. In 
any case the change from fire agricul- 
ture to modern systems of agricul- 
ture is likely to be even more difficult 
than the change from hoe culture. 


8. Maldistribution of Land 


Colombia’s agricultural develop- 
ment is seriously retarded by the 
maldistribution of the land which 
prevails in the country. In common 
with most other Latin American 
countries the latifundia problem is 
very grave. In common with other 
Latin American countries, too, the 
Colombian latifundium is not merely 
an immense estate but an immense 
estate that is withheld from produc- 
tive uses. As indicated below, the ab- 
sence of the land tax permits land to 
become an asylum for capital. The 
land owner may use it or not, but he 
will never have the state take his 
land for taxes. It would be difficult to 
overstress the importance of the fact 
that in Colombia fear of having prop- 
erty sold for taxes is not a motivation 
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forcing the owner to use his land in 
an economic manner. For this and 
many other reasons, the concentra- 
tion of large amounts of land, and 
especially the best land, in the hands 
of a few is a serious problem in Co- 
lombia. Its net effects are to con- 
tribute a great deal to the withhold- 
ing of land from any economic use 
and also to bring about a condition in 
which, as mentioned above, the valley 
bottoms are used as pastures for the 
cattle of the rich while the peasants 
have only the steep hillsides on which 
to cultivate their subsistence crops. 


The second aspect of the maldistri- 
bution of land in Colombia is the 
minifundia. In common with its 
neighbor to the south, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia is the home of tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of small prop- 
erty owners. Largely of Indian or 
mestizo stock, these small owners 
possess from one to as much as ten 
acres of land. Most of these small 
holdings are situated on the steep 
mountain slopes of the Andes or on 
the crests of the ridges far above the 
more fertile bottom lands where the 
large owners pasture their livestock. 
On these small holdings, using a sys- 
tem of hoe culture, the “indigenas” 
grow a little corn or wheat, barley, 
potatoes, etc. Rare is the case in 
which one of them possesses enough 
land so that the family may derive a 
living from the cultivation of the plot. 
Usually they must resort to addit- 
ional activity of some sort. Naturally 
they seek employment of the hacien- 
das. Generally one or more members 
of the family are employed as lab- 
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orers or servants on nearby haciep. 
das, but in many cases they may be 
working hundreds of miles away, 
Many hacendados have sold off little 
plots of ground on the mountain sides 
at the limits of their holdings to thege 
small holders in order to have them 
attached to the land and readily avail. 
able as workers for the hacienda, 
Between the large estate, the lati- 
fundium, and the plot too small to 
support a peasant family even on the 
low standard to which the Colombian 
rural worker is accustomed, there is 
very little in the nature of a middle 
or a farmer class. Hence agricultural 
extension work in Colombia must 
either be a service through which the 
state contributes technical aid to a 
few big land owners or else it must 
be organized on a broad basis with 
sufficient personnel to carry agricul- 
tural knowledge to the great masses 
at the bottom of the social scale. If 
success attends the efforts which cer- 
tain of the leading citizens of Co- 
lombia are making to develop a gen- 
uine farmer class, agricultural ex- 
tension work will have a much better 
chance of evolving along the lines 
taken in its development in the 
United States. Today there is a gen- 
uine attempt to build a middle class 
that will provide a place for the nu- 
merous heirs of a hacendado, whose 
estate must be divided equally, and 
also to provide a higher level to which 
the most successful members of the 
lower class may aspire. Colombia has 
the land to carry through such a pro- 
gram. It only remains to be seen if it 
will persevere in the attempt to the 
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extent and with the results that have 
vindicated a similar program in 
South Brazil. 


9, Confused Nature of Property 
Rights in Land 

In few countries are there more 
serious conflicts over the possession 
of the land or greater uncertainty 
with respect to land titles than those 
which, at the present, prevail in Co- 
lombia. Naturally the confused nat- 
ure of the property rights in land and 
the lack of clearly defined tenure 
rights have a very direct bearing 
upon all the other aspects of agricul- 
ture, including agricultural extension 
work. For analytical purposes, the 
problem may be divided into two as- 
pects, (1) the so-called colono ques- 
tion and (2) the basic nature of Co- 
lombia property rights. The colono 
question is of long standing but has 
been especially acute since 1932. In 
Colombia a land owner has the prob- 
lem of colonos when squatters take 
up their residence on his property, 
either not knowing that the land is 
claimed or held as private property 
or pretending that they lack such in- 
formation. This happens very fre- 
quently. 

As indicated above, much of Co- 
lombia’s land has been and continues 
to be held in large estates. In the 
absence of a land tax it has been pos- 
sible for the owner or claimant to let 
the land lie idle without making any 
attempt to make it economically pro- 
ductive. There has been no danger of 
the state’s taking the land for taxes. 
Generally such a latifundista is an 
absentee owner. In parts of Colombia 
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such as the banana zone, the land 
owner not only may be an absentee 
but also a foreigner, or a foreign 
corporation. Under these circum- 
stances there is likely to be consid- 
erable public sentiment in favor of 
the peasant who enters on the land, 
erects a rude rancho (hut), and be- 
gins to make a small crop. It may be 
politically expedient for an admin- 
istration to side with the colonos 
against the land owners. In any case, 
entering and squatting on privately 
owned land has been and continues to 
be extremely widespread. It has even 
reached the point that most coffee 
planters dare not permit their work- 
ers to make any permanent plantings 
or improvements for fear they will 
claim squatters’ rights in the land. A 
written contract would, of course, ob- 
viate such a difficulty, but so far such 
an alternative has not been used. So 
far the coffee planters have merely 
limited the workers to the planting 
of annuals. 

The confused nature of general 
property rights in the land may be 
indicated by reference to Law 200 of 
1936. This statute states specifically 
that the only legal basis for holding 
land in Colombia is its economic ex- 
ploitation. No matter how old the 
title, or where it came from, unused 
lands are to revert to the state. Just 
how economic exploitation is to be 
defined is not specifically stated in the 
law and it will be up to the courts to 
decide the question. Law 200 does 
provide, however, that a period of 
grace of ten years shall be given dur- 
ing which those who claimed lands as 
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private property be given an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that they were 
making an economic utilization of the 
land. In 1946 this waiting period will 
be up and a great many cases will 
have to be decided. In the meantime, 
very few land owners can be entirely 
certain of their titles and, of course, 
there are a great many areas in the 
nation in which the ownership of land 
is already in dispute between those 
who claim possession from some old 
title and those who base their claim 
upon the fact that they are living on 
and using the land. 


10. The Debility of Local Government 


Local government must come to 
play a much more fundamental role 
in Colombian affairs before agricul- 
tural extension work, general educa- 
tion, health and sanitary services, 
and a long list of other essential as- 
pects of modern society can pass be- 
yond their initial stages. The truth 
of the matter is that Colombia, like 
most of the other Latin American 
countries, has evolved no effective 
method of pooling the efforts of the 
members of the rural community. It 
has devised no means whereby all 
cooperate in the provision of health, 
transportation, welfare, and other 
services. In the United States this 
end was achieved largely by the use 
of the general property tax. In a na- 
tion where the economic basis is con- 
stituted almost entirely of agricul- 
ture, such a general property tax or 
the land tax seems about the only ef- 
fective manner of securing such a 
pooling of community effort. But 
commonly in Latin America the gen- 
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eral property tax is entirely lacking 
as are the services which might be 
provided by its revenues. In Colombia 
a constitutional provision limits the 
municipio in imposing an impuesto 
predial to three pesos per 1,000 pesos 
of valuation. As is so generally the 
case, the valuation for taxation pur. 
poses is much below the selling price 
of the property. In practice, too, no 
cases were found of municipios which 
were actually assessing the maxi- 
mum, the rates found being either 
one and one half or two per 1,000. As 
a result it is a rare case to find a 
Colombia municipio with a budget at 
all commensurate with the wealth 
and population of the area. Very few 
budgets exceed in size the amount 
that would accumulate if each of the 
municipio’s citizens were to con- 
tribute his earnings or his wages for 
one day out of a year. Of course, 
1/365 of society’s effort will not go 
far in the provision of local govern- 
mental services ; hence, the debility of 
local government in Colombia. 

A few other observations are also 
to the point in this connection. In all 
probability the lands of the small 
holder actually bear a much higher 
tax burden in proportion to their 
value than do those of the hacenda- 
dos. The land owner frequently lives 
in the city and spends the bulk of the 
income derived from the land outside 
the local community. 

In the course of the writer's 
travels, citizens and officials in a good 
many municipios were questioned rel- 
ative to whether or not they felt the 
need of having an agricultural agent 
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to live in the community, and wheth- 
er they would be willing to tax them- 
selves more heavily in order to pay 
part of his salary. Without exception 
the reaction was favorable. Definitely 
they seemed to feel the need of hav- 
ing an agronomo resident in their 
local municipio who could assist them 
with agricultural problems. Pitifully 
small as is the budget of the average 
municipio, without exception they in- 
dicated a willingness to pay one- 
fourth or more of the salary of such a 
person providing the departmental 
and national governments would con- 
tribute the remainder. The local peo- 
ple want the services. What they need 
is a system of social organization 
which will enable them to achieve 
their goals. When taxation can be 
thought of more as a device for pool- 
ing efforts, and less as a means of 
making someone else pay, Colombians 
too may enjoy many more of the gov- 
ernmental services of which they are 
so badly in need. 


11. The Low Educational Status of 
The Population 


In Colombia approximately 50 per 
cent of the people thirty years of age 
and over know how to read and write. 
Of those between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty, 62 per cent are classed as 
literate. Among children of school age 
the proportion is even higher, but in 
spite of the progress in recent years 
the fact remains that a very large 
share of the population, particularly 
the rural people, lack the ability to 
secure information or to communi- 
cate through the use of the written 
word. Furthermore, of those who are 
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classed by the Census as being able to 
read and write, a considerable part 
had their two or three years school- 
ing so long ago, or have so quickly 


forgotten what little they were 
taught, that their educational train- 
ing plays a very small functional role 
in their life’s activities. 

The high proportion of illiteracy 
and the comparatively small amount 
of education received by those who 
can read and write have very definite 
bearing upon agricultural extension 
activities in Colombia. This condition 
seriously limits the effectiveness of 
the circular, bulletin, or newspaper 
article, as means whereby agricul- 
tural information may be dissem- 
inated. Therefore, without personal- 
ized oral instruction and actual dem- 
onstration, it is impossible to diffuse 
agricultural knowledge among a 
large proportion of Colombia’s rural 
folk. 


12. Insecurity of Tenure in Public 
Service 


Colombia is to be commended for 
the fact that its public servants are 
full-time employees. Unlike the sit- 
uation which prevails in many Latin 
American countries, those who work 
for the Colombian government are 
paid for an eight-hour day and ex- 
pected to live from their salaries. 
They are not so likely to carry on 
numerous other enterprises as side 
lines, as is the case in some of the 
countries. But the favorable effects of 
this are offset to a considerable ex- 
tent by the insecurity of tenure in 
government positions. Cabinet posts 
have a way of changing very rapidly. 
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Rare is the minister who serves more 
than one year. With every change of 
ministers there is likely to be a re- 
vision of the plans for a ministry or 
department and also a change in per- 
sonnel employed to carry on its pro- 
gram. Eventually some of those dis- 
missed may return to their old jobs 


under a new minister, but even gt 
that the insecurity of tenure has g 
very negative effect upon goverp. 
mental service. This, of course, ap. 
plies fully as much to all other phases 
of the government’s activities ag jt 
does to agricultural extension work, 





Development of a Scale to Rate Attitude of Community 
Satisfaction* 


By Vernon Davies+ 


ABSTRACT 


The aim of this study was (1) to develop a scale to rate the degree of satis- 
faction held by the residents of a village trade center and the tributary farm 
population toward their community, (2) to administer the scale along with a 
supplementary owerFe to sample populations from a number of rural 
communities and (3) to utilize the data thus obtained in standardizing the 
instrument. The items in the scale were selected to conform to a hypothetical 
schema that seemed to include a major proportion of the values that are 
ordinarily expected to accrue from a small community, considered as an 
entity, with special consideration being given to those values that appear to 
be characteristic of communities that stem from European-Christian cultural 
backgrounds. Various tests of reliability and validity were applied and the 
results secured were generally highly significant. 


RESUMEN 


El objeto de este estudio fué (1) elaborar una escala para medir el sage de 
satisfaccién con respecto a la comunidad de los residentes de la aldea que 
sirve de centro comercial a la regién asi como de la poblacién rural circun- 
dante, (2) administrar la escala asj como un cuestionario suplementario a 
grupos de muestra de un nimero de comunidades rurales y (3) utilizar los 
datos obtenidos en esta forma como base para el establecimiento de normas 
para el uso de la escala. Los renglones de la escala fueron seleccionados con- 
forme a un plan hipotético que parecja incluir una gran proporcién de los 
valores que generalmente se obtienen en una comunidad pequejfia, considerada 
como entidad, dando especial consideracién a aquellos valores que parecian 
ser caracterjsticos de comunidades con origen en ambientes culturales europeos 
y cristianos. Se aplicaron varias pruebas de confiabilidad y de validez y los 
resultados obtenidos fueron generalmente muy significativos. 


Fundamental to the development of ———— — 
*Paper No. 2,206, Scientific Journal 





this study was the assumption that 
the residents of a village trade cen- 
ter and its tributary farm population 
are conscious of their community and 


Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
Dr. Lowry Nelson, Professor of Rural Soci- 
ology, for counsel. P 

+ University of Minnesota Agricultural 
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COMMUNITY SATISFACTION 


react with varying degrees of satis- 
faction toward it. It was further as- 
sumed that a scale which would rate 
attitude of community satisfaction 
would have practical as well as the- 
oretical significance. The initial task 
in the construction of the scale was 
the formulation of a hypothetical 
schema which seemed to include a 
major proportion of the values that 
are ordinarily expected to accrue 
from a small community, regarded as 
a geographic and social entity, with 
special consideration being given to 
those values that stem from Euro- 
pean and Christian cultural back- 
grounds.! After undergoing revisions 
based on suggestions and criticisms 
by persons who were regarded as 
competent observers and students of 
rural society, this schema was used 
as a basis for composing a series of 
opinion statements, one positive and 
one negative for each of 42 values. 
The opinion statements were ran- 
domized and placed in a schedule to 
which high school and college stu- 
dents from rural areas were asked to 
respond. 

The persons included in the stan- 
dardization groups were selected ac- 
cording to four criteria: (1) they 
should be available for convenient ad- 
ministration of the schedules, (2) 
they should number at least 400 in 
order to insure stable ranking of 
items, (3) their homes should be lo- 
cated in a number of rural communi- 
ties, and (4) the communities repre- 
sented should be as varied as possible 





*The values included in the schema are 
presented in Table II. 
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from the standpoint of size and 
location. 

In order to meet the first two cri- 
teria, all the schedules containing the 
preliminary form of the scale were 
administered to student groups. The 
groups selected were large enough to 
furnish a combined total of 400 re- 
plies. In an effort to satisfy the third 
criterion, schedules were given to stu- 
dents attending high schools in two 
Minnesota villages, Cokato and Ma- 
delia, and a group of high school and 
junior college students attending 
school in Ephraim, a village in Utah. 
As both Minnesota and Utah have 
compulsory education laws, the three 
sample groups were believed to be 
fairly representative of the social and 
cultural life of their home com- 
munities. 

There is no breakdown of census 
figures to permit detailed comparison 
of rural communities in various cul- 
ture regions. The data are therefore 
inadequate by way of furnishing a 
basis for determining how typical the 
three sample communities are with 
respect to the areas in which they are 
located. However, such gross charac- 
teristics as form of settlement, na- 
tionailty background, and present so- 
cial organization are known or observ- 
able and they furnish no basis for 
assuming that either of the communi- 
ties is culturally atypical. The two 
Minnesota communities conform to 
the usual mid-west plan of rural set- 
tlement, each being a trade center 
servicing a tributary farm population, 
while Ephraim, the Utah community, 
conforms to the Mormon agricul- 
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tural village plan of settlement in 
which the farm families live in town 
rather than out on their land. Each of 
the three communities was settled by 
people of north European stock: 
Cokato largely by Swedes and Finns, 
Madelia largely by Germans, Swedes 
and Norwegians and Ephraim prin- 
cipally by Danes, and in each the 
major social institutions are to be 
found. 

In order to meet more fully the 
fourth criterion mentioned above, a 
set of 130 schedules were adminis- 
tered to students from rural com- 
munities attending the University of 
Minnesota, Snow College in Utah, 
and Louisiana State University. 
These subjects came from 88 popu- 
lated places, 49 in the Midwest (prin- 
cipally in Minnesota), 21 in the South 
(principally in Louisiana) and 18 in 
Utah. While 130 subjects from 88 
different communities can scarcely be 
said to represent these settlements 
adequately, they did lend some social 
and cultural heterogeneity to the 
total. Only in the college groups were 
the smaller communities represented 
as Cokato, Madelia and Ephraim each 
had a population in excess of a thou- 
sand persons. 

Responses to the scale were scored 
according to the Likert technique.” 
Item scores were then added to fur- 
nish a total or composite score for 
each subject. In effect, each person in 
the samples rated his home com- 
munity and this rating was converted 





*R. A. Likert, “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology, No. 140, Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 
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into a numerical score. The question 
had then to be asked: do these Scores 
represent a useful indication of the 
degree of community satisfaction or 
are they, after all, just so many num. 
bers? If the former is correct, the 
results should conform to empirical 
expectations and they should algo 
manifest a certain regularity of rela. 
tionship to each other. Stated more 
concisely, they should possess both 
external and internal consistency, 
Determination of the external con- 
sistency of a scale is obviously con- 
tingent on the availability of criteria 
that are related to the variable with 
which the instrument is intended to 
be used. To identify such criteria and 
establish relationships between them 
and the variable in question prior to 
the time the latter is actually meas- 
ured is no easy task. The usual pro- 
cedure is to commence the process of 
validation by attempting to establish 
relationships within a_ theoretical 
framework. If the data obtained from 
the administration of the scale seem 
to be consistent with the framework 
and the latter is known to have an 
empirical basis, there is some reason 
for believing that progress has been 
made. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the process of validating 
the present scale was not interpreted 
as beginning with the correlation of 
numerical scores with external cri- 
teria. The constituent items were 
selected in the first place to conform 
to a culture pattern that was reason- 
ably well known, so there was some 
reason for assuming an initial, in- 
herent validity for the instrument. 
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Accompanying the originai series 
of items to which the sample of per- 
sons from farm and village homes 
were asked to respond was a question- 
naire asking for certain vital and 
packground information. Scores® 
made on the scale were compared with 
these data. The results indicate that 
community satisfaction was _ unre- 
lated to sex difference. Mean scores 
made by 203 males and 197 females 
are almost identical. For the subjects 
aged 15 through 20 no significant 
relationship was found between com- 
munity satisfaction and age. An unre- 
liably small group of subjects age 21 
years and over were relatively more 
dissatisfied as compared with younger 
age groups. The high school juniors 
and seniors and the college freshmen 
were the most satisfied academic 
groups, the college sophomores and 
upper-classmen being relatively more 
critical of their home communities. 
The difference between the college 
freshmen and college sophomore 
means is 3.41 times its standard 
error. 

A moderate relationship was found 
between community satisfaction and 
intelligence test scores. The correla- 
tion of intelligence quotients, as de- 
termined by the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
intelligence test (fifth edition) and 
community satisfaction scale scores 
for the Cokato high school sample is 
.88 for 47 girls, .34 for 44 boys and 
.37 for the two sexes combined. This 
association may be at least in part, an 
outgrowth of a situation in which 





*The range of scores on the initial form 
of the scale is from 84 to 420. The mean 
score made by the 400 subjects is 302.9, 


students of superior intelligence en- 
joyed greater opportunities for re- 
sponse and were given special recog- 
nition in the community and par- 
ticularly in the school. This hypo- 
thesis would seem to merit investiga- 
tion but data suitable for testing it 
were not available for this study. 


In order to obtain a measure of 
village-country difference in com- 
munity satisfaction, 90 village and 90 
farm subjects, all from Minnesota 
rural communities were matched for 
age, sex and academic class. The 
mean of the farm subjects is 8.0 
points higher than the village mean, 
indicating that the farm youth were 
slightly better satisfied than their 
peers from the village. The critical 
ratio on this difference is 1.64. When 
all the subjects (400) were classified 
according to choice of residence, 
without regard to place of residence, 
the mean scores of those who prefer 
to live on the farm and those who 
prefer to live in the village are almost 
identical, being only .4 of a point 
apart. The means of both of these 
preference groups are well above the 
mean of those who preferred to live 
in the city. The difference between 
the means of the farm subjects who 
preferred to live in the country (vil- 
lage or farm) and those who pre- 
ferred to live in the city (13.7 points) 
is 2.12 times its standard error. The 
mean of the village youth who pre- 
ferred to live in the village is 22.2 
points above the mean of those from 
the village who preferred to live in 
the city. This difference is 4.96 times 
its standard error, 
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What may be the relationship be- 
tween community satisfaction and 
size of village center? While the 
sample of replies used in this study 
is not sufficiently extensive to permit 
generalization, the data made avail- 
able are not contrary to expectations. 
It may be assumed that, up to a point, 
community satisfaction will increase 
with the size of the settlement, for 
the larger the village or town the 
greater is likely to be the number of 
services, the variety of opportunities 
for play and recreation, the efficiency 
of the schools, the vitality of the 
church organizations, the choice of 
friends and the freedom from gossip 
and the petty animosities that are 
sometimes said to make life in a ham- 
let or small village a rather onerous 
type of existence. As the college sub- 
jects came from a fairly large num- 
ber of rural communities, their scores 
were used to test this assumption. 


The data show a direct connection 
between mean scores and village pop- 
ulation. By a further grouping of the 
data it was found that the difference 
between the mean of scores made by 
the subjects living in or near a village 
of less than a thousand population is 
33.4 points less than the mean of the 
subjects living in or near villages 
with a population of 1,500 or more. 
This difference is significant (C.R.— 
5.00), but it must be interpreted in 
the light of the fact that the college 
students came from 88 different com- 
munities, with no one community be- 
ing adequately represented in the 
sample. Yet the data, while ad- 
mittedly fragmentary, do suggest 
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that community satisfactory ig gj. 
rectly related to village size. 

As the above mentioned findings 
seemed to support the validity of the 
original series of items, there ap- 
peared to be some basis for using the 
scores made on this series as a cri. 
terion in selecting items for a shorter 
and more usable form of the scale, 
The critical ratio, computed from the 
extreme quartiles of the distribution 
of total scores, was used as an indica. 
tion of discriminative value. The pur. 
pose was to choose the most dis. 
criminative statement from each item 
pair in the original series. None of the 
84 items yielded a critical ratio below 
the discriminative level of 3.00 and a 
large proportion of the values are well 
above this level. Table I presents dis. 
tributions of critical ratios for the 
items rejected and for the items re- 
tained for use in the reduced form 
of the scale. 


TABLE I. COMPARISON OF CRITICAL RATIOS 
ON ITEMS IN THE PRELIMINARY FORM OF 
COMMUNITY SATISFACTION SCALE 











Critical Items Items 
Ratio Retained Rejected Total 
Total 42 42 84 
13.00-14.99 2 2 
11.00-12.99 7 2 9 
9.00-10.99 10 9 19 
7.00- 8.99 15 11 26 
5.00- 6.99 8 17 25 
8.00- 4.99 3 3 
Mean critical ratio 9.06 7.50 8.28 





For all the items in the preliminary 
form of a scale to satisfy the criteria 
of internal consistency, as the latter 
is customarily applied, is unusual 
enough to demand something in the 
way of an explanation. Several hy- 
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potheses merit consideration. For one 
thing, the magnitude of a critical 
ratio is, in part, a function of the size 
of the N of the sample or samples 
from which it is computed. If the N 
of the present sample (400) had been 
smaller, the size of the critical ratios 
would also have tended to be smaller, 
assuming of course, extreme quartiles 
were still being used as a basis for 
computation. A reduction in the size 
of the sample was not desirable, how- 
ever, as this would have introduced 
an element of instability into the 
ranking of items. 

Where discriminative values are 
computed from a series of scores ob- 
tained from several dissimilar groups, 
there may be a loading of the ex- 
treme segments of the distribution 
with scores from one or more of the 
groups resulting in higher critical 
ratios than would otherwise have 
been the case if the respective groups 
were proportionately represented in 
these segments. Such a loading oc- 
curred in this study. 

What are the probable conse- 
quences of using a combined sample 
composed of a number of dissimilar 
groups as a basis for computing dis- 
criminative values? Recognizing the 
fact that group differences in disper- 
sion may result in the loading of 
quartile segments with an excessive 
number of replies from one or more 
groups, Sletto advances the hypo- 
thesis that by combining groups in 
this manner we may obtain “. 
greater stability for discriminative 
values not only through reducing the 
effects of errors but through cancel- 
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lation of true group differences. 
While it seems probable that true dif- 
ferences in item discrimination are 
partially cancelled when dissimilar 
groups are combined, such cancella- 
tion can be an advantage when it is 
intended to select items for use in a 
wide variety of groups.” # 

To determine the effect of this load- 
ing on the magnitude of discrimina- 
tive values, critical ratios for the re- 
duced form of the scale were com- 
puted for “stratified” quartiles in 
which the Q,; and Q, for each sub- 
group were segregated first and then 
combined to form extreme quartiles 
in which each sub-group was repre- 
sented in proportion to its size. The 
result of this procedure was to reduce 
the mean critical ratio for the series 
from 8.69 to 8.62, so the size of the 
critical ratios is accounted for only to 
a negligible extent by the loading of 
extreme quartiles with scores from 
dissimilar groups and there is little 
reason for doubting that like results 
would have been achieved if the same 
procedure had been followed with the 
original series of 84 items. 

There is another kind of loading 
that affects the magnitude of dis- 
criminative values yielded by a scale 
that is directly connected with the 
instrument itself, namely, a condition 
of unbalance that is deliberately or 
unintentionally introduced into the 
original series of statemnets when the 
investigator assembles a “shotgun 
charge” of items, chosen at random, 





*R. F. Sletto, The Construction of Per- 
sonality Scales by the Criterion of Internal 
Consistency, Minneapolis: The Sociological 
Press, 1937, 
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with no effort being made to avoid 
the repetition or restatement of ideas. 
When this procedure is followed, clus- 
ters of similar or closely related 
items may tend to monopolize the 
discriminative values (those above an 
acceptable level) derived from the 
use of the criterion of internal con- 
sistency. The items selected may, of 
course, rate an attitude, but whether 
the latter is as broad or inclusive as 
the attitude the investigator intended 
to rate is open to question. As the 
statements used in the preliminary 
form of the present scale were shown, 
by empirical test,5 to have a degree 
of mutual exclusiveness, the extent 
to which an initial condition of unbal- 
ance existed was undoubtedly not as 
serious as might otherwise have been 
the case. This, in turn, increased the 
possibility that each item would be 
rejected or accepted on its own merit. 
Thus, every item that was related to 
the constellation of elements that 
usually constitute attitude of satis- 
faction with a rural community had 
an improved chance of yielding an 
acceptable value. 

Another reason why all of the 
items proved to be discriminative is 
that attitude of community satisfac- 
tion may have existed in a fairly uni- 
form and well integrated form 
throughout the sample population. 
Conditions would appear to be favor- 
able for the development of such an 


* The original items were randomized into 
two series, with each value incorporated in 
the scale represented once in each series, 
then judges were asked to match the two 
items for each value. The three persons who 
did the judging matched all the items 
perfectly. 
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attitude. The rural community has g 
definite locus in time and space and js 
an object of direct personal expe. 
rience. It is also sufficiently circym. 
scribed so that an individual of ayer. 
age intelligence can probably come to 
know a good proportion of the things 
that are to be known about it. If, ag 
Murray states, “The reaction of ap 
organism to its environment usually 
exhibits a unitary trend,”® then a 
person who is pleased with some 
features of the community in which 
he lives will be inclined to rationalize 
whatever objections he may have 
toward other features, with an op. 
posite type of integration occurring as 
a consequence of certain dislikes. The 
tendency for such integration and 
polarization of attitude to take place, 
particularly when the objective coun- 


terpart of the attitude is a specific, f 


localized situation, may be the funda- 
mental factor in explaining why the 
scale yielded the values that it did. 
The procedure followed in the study 
represents a convergence of two 
methods of attitude scale construc- 
tion that have hitherto been re- 
garded as somewhat antithetical, 
namely, selecting items that conform 
to a culture pattern versus selecting 
items by the use of the criterion of 
internal consistency. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages claimed for the 
“pattern” type scale is that valida- 
tion does not involve a loss of in- 
clusiveness, whereas the investigator 
who sets out to validate a scale by 


*H. A. Murray, et al., Explorations m 
Personality, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938, p. 41. 
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means of the criterion of internal 
consistency often finds it necessary to 
reject a majority of his original items 
as so much “dead timber,” the as- 
sumption being that the items re- 
tained will be the ones most closely 
related to the attitude the scale was 
intended to measure. The criterion of 
internal consistency was employed in 
this study to select items for a “pat- 
tern” type scale without, at the same 
time, disrupting the pattern itself. 
Possible reasons for the success of 
the undertaking have been indicated. 
Whether or not a similar procedure 
would produce similar results with 
other attitudes is, of course, a ques- 
tion that can only be answered by 
further research. 

A second finding of methodological 
significance has to do with form of 
statement. A correlation of .80 was 
found for positive and negative items 
in the scale. This reinforces results 
obtained by Forsyth’ and tends to 
allay the apprehensions of Rundquist 
and Sletto that responses to positive 
and negative statements may be of 
such an intrinsically different :char- 
acter as to preclude use of both types 
of statement in the same scale.® 

The reduced form of the com- 
munity satisfaction scale and the 
Rundquist-Sletto morale scale were 
administered to a random sample of 
98 adults living in and near the vil- 
lage of Cokato, Wright County, 





'F. H. Forsyth, The Construction of a 
Scale to Measure Attitude Toward Relief, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Minn., 
1939, pp 39ff. 

*E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Per- 
sonality in the Depression, Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minn. Press, 1936, p. 298. 
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Minnesota, the community from 
which one of the high school samples 
was taken. The same two scales were 
also given to the high school juniors 
and seniors attending the village high 
school. Correlations of scores made 
on the two instruments indicate at 
least a moderate relationship between 
morale and community satisfaction. 
The coefficient for the adults is r—.52 
and for the students r—.39. 


Inasmuch as the community satis- 
faction scale was constructed accord- 
ing to a fairly inclusive pattern and 
was scored according to the Likert 
technique, with a five-point range of 
intensity for each item, the computa- 
tion of item means for a group serves 
to indicate degree of satisfaction with 
varied aspects of community life with 
which the respective items deal. The 
results indicate a strong sentimental 
attraction on the part of the student 
groups toward the community as a 
place where they could feel at home 
and also relatively high satisfaction 
with respect to the facilities, symbols 
and rituals of the churches in their 
home communities. On the negative 
side it appeared that the students 
were acquiring wants that the rural 
community was unable or unwilling 
to satisfy. This was particularly true 
with regard to recreation. The Cokato 
adults appeared to be the most satis- 
fied of the five sample groups. They 
registered greater contentment than 
the high school sample taken from-the 
same community on every item except 
two. 


The results of several tests of re- 


_ liability are available. Dual-form and 
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split-half correlations are both above 
.85 (raw) and .90 (corrected). A test- 
retest correlation was based on scores 
made by a group of high school jun- 
iors. and seniors with an interim 
period of 100 days. This coefficient is 
.60. The interim period began about 
seven weeks after the entry of the 
nation into World War II. This was a 
period of considerable uncertainty 
and expectancy for certain members 
of the retest group. The coefficient 
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might have been higher if the gy¢. 
cessive responses to the scale had o. 
curred during a more stable periog 
and if the respondents had been more 
mature; yet it compares reasonably 
well with results achieved with the 
Rundquist-Sletto morale scale with g 
60-day interim period. This com. 
parison is made because community 
satisfaction and morale, as has been 
shown, are very probably related 
variables. 








TABLE II. List oF VALUE REFERENTS AND SERIAL ORDER OF CORRESPONDING OPINION 
STATEMENTS IN THE REVISED FORM OF THE COMMUNITY SATISFACTION SCALE 
Statement 
Number Value* Referent Opinion Statement 
1 progressive Anything of a progressive nature is generally approved. 
2 friendly Real friends are hard to find. 
6 cooperative It is difficult for the people to get together on anything. 
8 Resi- tolerant The people ‘as a whole mind their own business. 
17 generous The people are usually pretty tight with their money. 
18 dents courteous Almost everyone is polite and courteous. 
19 of judgment A good many go in for half-baked ideas. 
20 who appreciative = people as a whole are appreciative of what you do for 
em. 
24 are  unegotistic A good many think they are too nice for you. 
25 industrious Almost everyone is ready and willing to work. 
26 moral Moral conditions in the community are good. 
32 peaceful The town is seldom troubled with noise and disorder. 
39 trustworthy A good many try to take advantage of you. 
10 chapel The community may well be proud of its place(s) of worship. 
30 Church services The church services as a rule are well worth attending. 
37 membership Most of the church members try to live their religion. 
7 School teachers The community usually has to put up with poor teachers. 
38 facilities The community has to put up with poor school facilities. 
3 Leadership With few exceptions the leaders are capable and ambitious. 
4 Medical care There is little or no chance to get good medical care. 
5 Prices One can buy things at a reasonable price. 
9 Climate Not much can be said in favor of the climate. 
11 Social control Everyone helps to decide how things should be run. 


Utilities and services 
Control of liquor 
Future of community 
Civic pride 
Distribution of income 
Homelike quality 


The people have to do without a good many conveniences. 
There is little or no hope of solving the liquor problem. 
The future of the community looks rather bright. 

No one seems to care much how the community looks. 
Nearly everyone gets about all that is coming to him. 

It will never seem like home to me. 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 





Statement 


Number Value Referent 


Opinion Statement 








92 Persons of attainment 
something. 
93 Cultural interests 


97 Economic opportunities ; 
slim. 


98 Recognition of ability 

29 Size (population) 

31 Welfare facilities 
help. 

33 Location 

34 Relatives 

35 Recreation 

36 Family quality 

40 Inter-community status 


Quite a number of the residents have really amounted to 


No one need lack for cultural interests. 
The chances for a person to better his condition are pretty 


Persons with real ability are usually given recognition. 
Not much can be said in favor of a place this size. 
A person who is down and out is not likely to receive much 


The community is not located in a very desirable place. 
So far as relatives are concerned it suits me rather well. 


A person has to leave town in order to have a good time. 
There are not many families you would care to marry into. 
Few if any of the neighboring towns are able to surpass it. 





*The values that correspond to the two items in the reduced form of the scale that 
were dropped have reference to “courage” and the “use of tax money.” 


While there is some basis for as- 
suming that a reasonably useful scale 
to rate attitude of rural community 
satisfaction has been developed, there 
can be no pretense of finality. As a 
matter of fact, field experience has 
demonstrated a need for a revision of 
the reduced form of the scale. This 
revision has been undertaken. It con- 
sisted largely in the rewording of cer- 
tain items to make them more ap- 
plicable to the rural community as a 
whole, rather than to the village or 
town, and a modification of a few 
other items so as to make them 
slightly less superlative in statement. 


Finally, two items that elicited con- 
siderable adverse criticism were 
dropped. The remaining forty state- 
ments were randomized into a series 
and administered to 428 girls attend- 
ing 12 rural Minnesota high schools.® 
Analysis of the results shows that all 
40 statements yield an acceptable 
discriminative value. Critical ratios 
on this group, computed from ex- 
treme “quartiles” with an N of 100, 
ranged from 3.44 to 14.26, with a 
mean C.R. of 8.27. 


*The opinion statements used in the re- 
vised form of the scale are shown in 
Table II. 





Family Prosperity in Relation to The Psychological 


Adjustments of Farm Folk* 


By Leland H. Stott} 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the assumed relationship 
between family prosperity and the psychological well-being of farm family 
members. The data consisted of the reactions to personality inventories of 
adolescent children and their parents, and of ratings of their homes and farm- 
steads with regard to several different signs of farm prosperity. Evidence was 
obtained which supports the view that successful operation of the farm as 
reflected in material possessions and cultural advantages in the home, as well 
as the general quality and condition of farm buildings and equipment, is a 
ol, = some importance in the personality adjustments of both parents 
and children. 


RESUMEN 


El objeto de este estudio fué investigar la relacién que se cree que existe 
entre la prosperidad de la familia campesina y el bienestar psicolégico de sus 
miembros. Los hechos estudiados fueron inventarios de la personalidad de 
jévenes adolescentes y de sus padres, asi como estimaciones de sus hogares 
basadas en varias indicaciones de prosperidad. La evidencia obtenida apoya el 
punto de vista de que el éxito en el funcionamiento de una propiedad rural, 
segin se refleja en las posesiones materiales y en las ventajas culturales que 
proporciona al hogar asi como en la calidad general y en la condicién de 
edificios y del equipo agricola, es un factor de alguna importancia en los 





ajustes de la personalidad tanto de los padres como de los hijos. 


It is generally taken for granted 
that the happiness and well-being of 
an American family depends directly 
upon its financial prosperity and the 
level of living it is able to maintain. 
Government farm programs, agricul- 
tural experiment stations and ex- 
tension services operate largely on 
that assumption. This paper is con- 
cerned with the problem of testing 
the validity of the assumption in so 
far as it applies to the psychological 
well-being, the personal and social 
adjustments of farm family members. 
To what extent does family pros- 


* Published with the permission of the 
Director of the Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, as Paper No. 378, Journal 


Series. 
+ Merrill-Palmer’ School, Detroit, Mich. 


perity actually affect the attitudes, 
feelings, and emotional health of in- 
dividual parents and children om 
farms? 

Some research has been done on 
this general problem as it relates to 
children of town and city families. 
Studies have shown that a degree of 
relationship exists between the “eco 
nomic status” of family and person 
ality adjustment of children at differ- 
ent age levels, those from homes @ 
higher economic status being better 
“adjusted.” ! 


2 Arnold Gesell and E. E. Lord, “Psych 
logical Comparison of Nursery 
Children from Homes of Low and 
Economic Status,” Jour. of Genetic Psychol 
ogy, xxxiv (1927) pp. 554-557. 


(Footnote continued next page) 
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On the other hand, there is some 
evidence that this relationship is not 
a direct one and that economic status 
of family per se has little to do with 
personality adjustment in children.? 
It is contended that the child in the 
economically poor home is not neces- 
sarily handicapped in his personal de- 
velopment provided that happy and 
constructive interpersonal relation- 
ships characterize his home life.* Eco- 
nomic difficulties, however, may often 
be an important factor affecting the 
quality of family relationships. 

The research studies on this prob- 
lem for the most part have been. con- 
cerned with children of families in the 
urban home setting. There is some 
evidence suggesting that the person- 
ality adjustment of children in differ- 
ent cultural home settings such as 
urban, village, and farm, are affected 
somewhat differently by superficially 
the same environmental factors. 
Furthermore, very little attention has 
been given to the attitudes and emo- 
tional adjustments of parents in rela- 





Ross Stagner, Psychology of Personality, 
setae New York, (1937) pp. 401- 
402. 


White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, The Adolescent in the Fam- 
ily, p. 112. 

*Kenneth V. Francis and Eva A. Filmore, 
The Influence of Environment Upon the 
Personality of Children. Univ. of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, ix, No. 2 (May, 
1942) p. 43. 

*Jessie Bernard, American Family Be- 
havior, Harper and Brothers, New York 
(1942) p. 375. 

‘L. H. Stott, “General Home Setting as a 
Factor in the Study of the Only Versus 
Non-only Child,” Character and Personality 
VIII, No. 2 (December, 1939) pp. 156-162. 

L. H. Stott, Personality Development in 
Farm, Small Town and City Children, Nebr. 
Agri. Exper. Sta. Res. Bul. No. 114 (Au- 
gust, 1939). 
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tion to financial circumstances and 
conditions of living. In this paper 
some evidence concerning the rela- 
tionships between some rough meas- 
ures of family prosperity and certain 
attitudes, and personal adjustments 
of farm family members, both par- 
ents and children will be presented. 


Methods of Data Collection 


The data upon which this study is 
based were gathered in connection 
with a larger investigation of rural 
family life in relation to personality 
development in children. The task of 
collecting these data divided itself 
into two distinct phases. In the first 
of these some 270 adolescents served 
as subjects. These young people were 
at the time of the investigation (early 
in 1940) living with their parents on 
farms in Lancaster County, Nebraska 
and attending near-by small town 
high schools. Through the coopera- 
tion of the superintendents of these 
schools it was possible to administer 
a battery of scales and questionnaires 
to the students during regular school 
hours. From the data thus collected 
“scores” or ratings were obtained for 
the families of these children on “eco- 
nomic level” and “cultural level.” 
These scores are concerned with two 
somewhat different aspects of socio- 
economic status and so may be re- 
garded as rough indicators of farming 
success and relative prosperity in the 
rural community. The first edition of 
Ingersoll’s “Levels of Living Scale,” © 


* Hazel L. Ingersoll and L. H. Stott, “A 
Group Scale for the Measurement of Social, 
Cultural, and Economic Status of Farm 
Families of the Middle West,” Rural Soci- 
9 IX, No. 4 (December, 1944) pp. 349- 
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_ was the measuring instrument used. 

A number of measurements of per- 
sonality adjustment and development 
in the youngsters themselves were 
also obtained. The California Test of 
Personality® provided scores on per- 
sonal and social adjustment, and the 
Every Day Life’ scale furnished 
scores on “independence in meeting 
personal problems and difficulties” 
and “resourcefulness in group situa- 
tions”—two varieties of self-reliance. 

“Family morale,” or attitude to- 
ward parents and the home situation, 
was measured by means of a scale de- 
veloped for that purpose.® 

The second and most difficult task 
was that of obtaining data directly 
from the parents of these young peo- 
ple: A fair degree of success was 
achieved by first mailing to each pair 
of parents the questionnaire material 
and then by following up with a home 
visit. 

Each packet mailed out contained 


*This scale was devised by Ernest W. 
Tiegs, Willis W. Clark, and Louis P. Thorpe 
and published by the California Test Bu- 
reau, Los Angeles, California. 

* Devised by L. H. Stott and published by 
Sheridan Supply Company, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

*A full account of the development of 
this scale will be presented in a forthcoming 
paper. The usual “split-half” methods as 
well as the Kuder-Richardson method of 
estimating reliability were applied to the 
scores of several different groups of high 
school and college students. The coefficients 
of reliability ranged between .92 and .94. 
A correlation of +.81 (corrected for atten- 
uation) between an early short form of the 
scale and the “Family Relations” component 
of the California Test of Personality gives 
some indication of its validity. The early 
steps in the development of this scale are 
described in a paper, L. H. Stott, “Parent- 
Adolescent Adjustment, Its Measurement 
and Significance,” Character and Personal- 
ity X, No. 2 (December, 1941) pp. 140-150. 
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two complete sets of questions: one 
labeled “Head of Family,” and the 
other “Homemaker.” It also contained 
a letter of explanation addressed to 
both parents. This letter requested 
them to work individually and inde. 
pendently and to check very carefully 
all the items in each questionnaire 
form according to instructions. They 
were also asked each to seal his or her 
papers immediately upon completion 
in the separate envelope provided, 
The letter further informed them that 
on a certain day, usually within the 
week, the investigator would call at 
the home and pick up the envelopes. 

In order to accomplish these home 
calls it was necessary first to obtain 
the legal description of the land op- 
erated by each family on our list, and 
then to locate the farmstead in terms 
of these descriptions on a county map. 
In this way we were able to contact 
most of the parents. We were success- 
ful in obtaining fairly complete sets 
of results from 106 of the mothers 
and 95 of the fathers. 


One of the parents’ questionnaires 
had to do with general information 
about the family and the farm home. 
In it the parent was asked to make 
two rough, subjective ratings, one of 
the home, its general condition and 
furnishings, and the other on the 
farmstead, its barns and other build- 
ings, and farm equipment. The judg- 
ments were made as “better than 


average,” “about average,” and 
“poorer than average’ for the 
community. 


Two of the parent blanks had to do 
with attitudes and feelings related to 
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“morale.” The items of one were con- 
cerned with the way the subject felt 
about the war situation—the civilian 
and military leadership of the coun- 
try, hope of a lasting peace, etc. 
(civilian morale). The items of the 
other involved feelings about life on 
the farm—the advantages or disad- 
vantages, opportunities for develop- 
ment, satisfactions and frustrations, 
etc. (occupational morale). Likert’s® 
method of scale construction was em- 
ployed in setting up these scales. The 
criterion of internal consistency was 
used in the final selection and valida- 
tion of the items.?° Corrected “split- 
half” reliability coefficients for the 
civilian morale, and the farm attitude 
scales respectively were .90 and .88. 
“Personal adjustment” (freedom 
from neurotic tendency), of the par- 
ents was rated in terms of their reac- 
tions to Willoughby’s Clark-Thur- 
stone Personality Schedule." This 
form is brief and not difficult to 
answer. Its reliability is satisfactory. 


Indicators of Family Prosperity 

Four different indicators of farm 
family prosperity have been men- 
tioned. Two of these, namely, “eco- 
nomic level” and “cultural level” of 
family, were derived from question- 





*Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology No. 140, Columbia University, 
(1932) pp. 55. 

” The procedure described by E. A. Rund- 
uist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the 
epression, pp. 11-16, was followed. Only 
those items whose discriminative values 
were significantly high were retained in the 
scales. Specimen copies of these scales may 
be had on request. 

_" Devised by R. R. Wilolughby and pub- 
lished by the Psychological Corporation, 
New York. 
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naire material obtained from young 
family members. The other two were 
ratings by the parents of their homes, 
farmsteads, and equipment, with the 
“average for the community” as the 
standard of reference. In addition to 
these a fifth index of prosperity was 
obtained on 183 of the families. This 
consisted of a rating of the farmstead 
made by a farm management ex- 
pert.2 The rater’s judgment was 
based upon outward signs of prosper- 
ity or the lack, such as size and con- 
dition of house and farm buildings, 
general condition of farm equipment, 
appearance of fields and fences and 
the condition of livestock such as 
could be observed as he drove slowly 
by the farm. The farms were thus 
classified into four classes designated 
as “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” and 
“poor.” 

This farm rating, hereafter re- 
ferred to as “farm class” was found 
to correlate with economic level of 
family (children’s score) to the ex- 
tent of +.42 and with cultural level 
of family to the extent of +.22.'% 
These low correlations do not mean, 
necessarily, that either the farm class 
rating or the score on cultural or eco- 
nomic level is an invalid indicator of 
family prosperity. Some farm fam- 
ilies tend to use any available por- 


” These ratings were made by members of 
the Rural Economics Department of the 
University of Nebraska, and were used as 
one factor in the mapping of Lancaster 
County, Nebraska, into “economic land 
class” areas. The ratings for the families 
of the present study were made available 
of Dr. Arthur 


to us through the courtes 
ashington State 


W. Peterson, now of 
College. 

*% These relationships are expressed as 
corrected coefficients of contingency. 
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tions of their income for home im- 
provement and for cultural advan- 
tages for their children. Such families 
would rate relatively high in economic 
level and cultural level of home and 
perhaps not so high on farm class. 
Other families are more inclined to 
show their prosperity in the purchase 
of better machinery, and in keeping 
their barns and other farm equip- 
ment in better condition or in the im- 
provement of their livestock. These 
items would, of course, count heavily 
on the farm economist’s classification 
of the farm. It seems justifiable, 
therefore, to regard “farm class,” and 
economic level and cultural level of 
home as indicators of quite different 
modes of expression of farm family 
prosperity. 

One might expect to find somewhat 
more correlation between farm class 
and the farmer’s own rating of his 
farmstead in terms of the average for 
the community. Considerable agree- 
ment existed between these two sets 
of ratings as is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. CONTINGENCY TABLE SHOWING 
RELATION BETWEEN FARM CLASS AND THE 
FARMERS’ RATINGS OF THEIR OWN FARM- 
STEADS 





FARM CLASS 











Farmers’ 

Ratings “excellent” “‘good” “fair” “‘poor” Total 
“above average” 6 9 15 
“average” 6 387 9 8 60 
“below average” 3 2 3 . 

Total 15 48 12 11 86 





All of the farmsteads which were 
rated as “above average for the com- 
munity” by their occupants were also 
placed in either the “excellent” or the 
“good” farm class by the rural econ- 
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omist, while all of the farms that 
were placed in the “fair” or “poor” 
farm classes were rated as either 
“average” or “below average” by 
their operators. The relationship be. 
tween the two ratings was expressed 
in a contingency coefficient of .51. 

The various ratings and measures 
here dealt with, then, upon a priori 
grounds may be regarded as rough 
indications of farm family prosperity, 
The lack of high intercorrelations 
among them was to be expected be. 
cause of the divergent modes of deal- 
ing with, or disposing of farm income 
which characterize different families, 
For this same reason it could hardly 
be expected that high correlations be- 
tween any single prosperity indicator 
and measures of attitude and adjust- 
ment in the total sample would occur. 
In fact any consistent and reliable 
trend of relationship however low is 
of considerable significance particu- 
larly in those instances where the 
sources of data are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. 


Results 


In Table II are presented the cor- 
relations between two aspects of 
socio-economic status of family, as 
measured by the Ingersoll Scale, and 
several scores purported to be meas- 
ures of personality adjsutment and 
development in young family mem- 
bers. In this instance the source of 
the data, the child himself, was the 
same for both variables. It will be 
noted also that the correlations are 
consistently positive though low. 

Cultural level of family correlated 
highest with the children’s scores in 
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self adjustment, resourcesfulness in 
group situations and attitude toward 
home life. These correlations were 
+20, +.20 and +.16 respectively. The 
corresponding relationships involving 
economic level were lower except for 
that with attitude toward home life 
(+.20). 

In view of the ‘fact that all of the 
scores involved in these correlations 
were derived from the reactions of 
the children themselves in the same 
test situation, considerable care must 
be exercised in their interpretation. 
One interpretation which seems 
plausible off hand is that something 
in the children themselves or in the 
test situation not necessarily related 
to any of the factors supposedly be- 
ing measured, affected the children’s 
reactions to all of the scales suffic- 
iently to bring about such correla- 
tions. Fortunately, in the present 
study some evidence bearing on this 
problem was available. This will now 
be considered. 


It will be recalled that the farm 
class ratings were made by farm man- 
agement specialists and for purposes 
that had no connection with the pres- 
ent study. The correlations between 
farm class and children’s personality 
scores are given in Table III. 

These coefficients, although based 
on a smaller sample and computed by 
a method somewhat less reliable, are 
consistently larger than those in 
Table II. It seems clear then, that the 
external appearances of the home and 
farmstead, which were taken by the 
farm management expert as evidence 
of efficient and successful farm op- 
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TABLE II. Economic LEVEL AND CUL- 
TURAL LEVEL OF FAMILY (INGERSOLL) As 
RELATED TO SCORES IN PERSONALITY AD- 
JUSTMENT OF 270 RURAL ADOLESCENTS 





Economic Level Cultural Level 





Personality Variable of Family of Family 
r® r® 

Self Adjustment 

(Cal.) +.14 +.20 
Social Adjustment 

(Cal.) +.10 +.11 
Independence 

(Everyday Life) +.11 
Resourcefulness in 

Groups 

(Everyday Life) +.11 +.20 
Attitude toward 

Home Life 

(Family Morale) +.20 +.16 





* A correlation lower than .11 where N is 
no larger than 270, may not be regarded as 
significant statistically (chances are more 
than 5 in 100 that such a correlation will 
arise by chance where no true correlation 
exists). A correlation greater than .15 may 
be regarded as “very significant” statistic- 
ally. R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers, 4th ed., Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh, 1932. 


TABLE III. “Farm Cuiass” AS RELATED TO 
ScorES IN CERTAIN PERSONALITY ADJUST- 
MENTS OF 183 RURAL ADOLESCENTS 








Personality Variable c* 
Self adjustment (Cal.) +.31 
Social adjustment (Cal.) +.30 
Independence (Everyday Life) + .26 
Resourcefulness in group 

situation (Everyday Life) +.37 
Attitude toward home life 
(Family Morale) +.31 





* Due to the narrow range of farm class 
ratings the coefficient of contingency rather 
than the Pearson r was used to express 
these relationships. Two corrections de- 
signed to render the C equivalent to the r 
were made. (See J. P. Guilford, Psycho- 
metric Methods, McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1936.) 


eration and farm family prosperity, 
bear some actual relationship to the 
personal and social adjustments and 
development of farm children. These 
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results also lend credence to the view 
that the correlations presented in 
Table II also represent actual re- 
lationships between “socio-economic 
status” of the farm family and the 
personality adjustments of the chil- 
dren, and that they did not arise out 
of the test situation or from some 
general attitude toward, or tendency 
to react in the same manner to all 
questionnaires and tests. However, 
the question of the nature of these 
relationships—whether they are di- 
rectly, indirectly or not at all causal— 
remains unsettled. 


Table IV shows the relationships 
between the parent’s rating of the 
home (its general condition and the 
quality and condition of its furnish- 
ings) and three aspects of their own 
personal adjustments. Again the rela- 
tionships are not strong but they are 
consistently positive. With the excep- 
tion of the one zero relationship they 
are of some significance. Rather out- 
standing is the C of .54 between the 
fathers’ home ratings and their gen- 
eral morale scores. The correspond- 
ing C for the mothers was .25. Appar- 
ently relative prosperity as expressed 
in the quality and condition of the 
physical home is in some way bound 
up with some of the attitudes which 
are commonly regarded as constitu- 
ting civilian morale. 

The relation of this rating of the 
home to attitude toward life on the 
farm was somewhat lower than that 
with civilian morale in the fathers 
(C—-+.22). In the case of the moth- 
ers, however, the corresponding rela- 
tionship was of about the same mag- 
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nitude as with civilian morale ang 
freedom from neurotic tendencies 
(+.25, +.29, and +.29). The fatherg 
rating of their homes showed no re. 
lationship with freedom from ney. 
rotic tendencies. 

The parent’s ratings of the farm. 
stead and its equipment was algo 
studied in relation to their attitude 
and adjustment scores. However, 
only one relationship of any signific. 
ance was found. A contingency coef. 
ficient of .31 appeared between the 
fathers’ ratings and their scores jn 
“civilian morale.” 


TABLE IV. PARENTS’ RATINGS oF Home 
AND ITS FURNISHINGS AS RELATED 1 
CERTAIN OF THEIR OWN ATTITUDES AND 
ADJUSTMENTS 


(MotHerRs N = 104 FATHERS N = 95) 





Cc . 
Fathers Mothers 








Civilian morale +.54 +.25 
Attitude toward farm life +.22 4.29 
Freedom from neurotic 

tendency 00 +.29 





* Corrected. 


These results suggest, then, that 
the general appearance of the farm 
home and whether or not it compares 
favorably with the other homes of the 
community have something to do 
with the way parents feel in relation 
to their government and its conduct 
of the war effort, and also with the 
way they feel about life on the farm. 
This factor appeared also to have 
some bearing upon the emotional 
health of farm mothers. Those who 
felt that their homes did not compare 
favorably with their neighbors 
homes tended to be those who most 
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le and} frequently gave “neurotic” answers ative economic level. It is also prob- 
lencies § to the personality inventory. able that youngsters often are af- 
thers’ The results of this study in general fected indirectly through their par- 
no re. support the position that material ents’ reactions, attitudes, and adjust- 
| Neuf prosperity is of some importance to ments to unsuccessful farming opera- 
the psychological well being of farm tions, financial difficulties and rel- 
farm. | people, both parents and children. atively poor living conditions. An eco- 
| also The effects of this factor may come nomically poor farm family situation 
titude § about in any of a variety of ways. It need not necessarily result in personal 
vever, § js quite likely, for example, that young maladjustments in family members, 
mnific- — folks in some instances are affected but apparently it might operate as an 
coef. — directly in their development by the unfavorable factor. Likewise, farm 
1 the} relative lack of cultural advantages family prosperity can by no means 
es inf jin the home. In other instances a_ insure the optimum psychological ad- 
sense of insecurity might develop justments within families, but it def- 
from the economic failure of the fam- initely may be regarded as one con- 








+ ily, or a feeling of social inferiority dition conducive to such a desirable 
}anp | might arise from an unfavorable rel- outcome. 
= 95) 
a Are Country Girls So Different? 
25 
ad By Evelyn Millis Duvall+ and Annabelle Bender Motz++ 
29 
—" ABSTRACT 
The social experience and family adjustments of 403 girls between fourteen 
h and twenty-four years of age were studied by comparing the responses of 
at rural and urban girls to questions in these areas. No significant differences 
arm were discovered in fourteen different items including previous happiness in 
childhood and adolescence, source and wholesomeness of first sex knowledge, 
ares number of male and female friends, experiences of going steady and of be- 
the coming engaged, and attitudes toward working wives and toward having 
d children. The following differences were observed to be significant: 1) more 
0 rural than urban girls received firm and strict disciplining, 2) more urban 
‘ion parents were reported to be inconsistent in their training than rural parents, 
nel 3) more urban than rural girls considered their home atmosphere unhappy, 
uc 4) more urban than rural girls smoke, 5) more urban girls drink than do 
the rural girls. Further such comparisons are recommended as having fruitful 
possibilities. 
rm. ‘ 
ave RESUMEN 
nal Se estudiaron los ajustes familiares y la experiencia social de 403 muchachas 
Tho entre los catorce y los veinticuatro afios de edad comparando las respuestas a 
are ciertas preguntas dadas por muchachas residentes en medios rurales y urbanos. 
‘ No se encontraron diferencias importantes sobre catorce puntos distintos in- 
rs cluyendo la felicidad previa en la nifiez y la adolescencia, la fuente y la 


ost naturaleza de sus primeros conocimientos sexuales, el nimero de sus amigas y 
amigos, la experiencia de tener novio y de estar comprometidas, las actitudes 
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hacia las esposas que trabajan y hacia tener hijos. Se noté que las siguientes 
diferencias eran significativas: (1) un mayor nimero de muchachas rurales 
que urbanas recibia castigos firmes y estrictos, (2) un mayor numero de padres 
urbanos que rurales fué tachado de ser inconsistente en sus relaciones con sus 
hijas, (3) mas muchachas urbanas que rurales consideraban desdichada la 
atmésfera de sus hogares, (4) un mayor nimero de muchachas urbanas que 
rurales fumaba, (5) un mayor nimero de muchachas urbanas que rurales 
tomaba bebidas alcohdélicas. Se recomienda el hacer comparaciones mas amplias 
de esta naturaleza pues se considera que tienen posibilidades provechosas. 


Ever since the growth of the city, 
people have noted differences between 
rural and urban dwellers. From Mc- 
Guffey Reader days, with its tales 
of the city mouse and the country 
mouse, we have assumed that there 
are marked differences in the two 
cultures. How much of that is true? 
Is the country girl of today, with the 
radio, automobile and consolidated 
school, as different from her city 
cousin as tradition has assumed her 
to be? These are some of the ques- 
tions that have prompted this cur- 
rent study. 


The Sample Studied 


This report is based upon data ob- 
tained from 403 native-born, single, 
white girls fourteen to twenty-four 
years of age inclusive. They were 
voluntary members of social groups 
using professional leadership in fam- 
ily life education from the Associ- 
ation for Family Living.! The groups 
ranged in size from fifteen to sixty 
members and were located through- 
out the Middle West. Questionnaires 
were filled out anonymously at the 
first of a series of meetings devoted 


+The National Conference on Family 
Relations, Chicago. 

++ The University of Chicago. 

*The Association for Family Living is a 
non-profit, private Chicago social agency in 
education for marriage and family life. Its 
director at the time of the study was 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. 


to discussions of boy-girl relation. 
ships, preparation for marriage, and 
other phases of family living. 

The respondents were homogene. 
ous with regard to age, sex, marital 
status, nativity and race. In this 
study of rural-urban differences, the 
total group was analyzed by place of 
residence, with subcategories on age 
and education and nativity of par- 
ents. Factors of social experience 
and personal-family adjustments 
were then related to place of resi- 
dence. We have defined as rural those 
areas having populations of less than 
2,500 and as urban those over 2,500. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF 403 ADOLES- 
CENT GIRLS BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE FOR 
MAJOR PORTION OF LIFE 





Place of Residence Number of Cases Per Cent 





Rural 70 17.4 
Open Country 41 10.2 
2,500 and Under 29 7.2 

Urban 333 82.6 
2,500-10,000 37 9.2 
10,000-50,000 79 19.6 
50,000-100,000 41 10.2 
100,000-500,000 44 10.9 
500,000 and Over 132 32.8 

Total 403 100.0 





The aim of the present article is to 
note differences and similarities in 
social experience and personal-family 
adjustments of 403 adolescent girls 
on the basis of rural or urban resi- 
dence. Table II shows the distribution 
of the girls in the sample by place of 
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residence. It will be noted that eighty- 
three per cent of the girls are from 
urban communities and seventeen per 
cent from rural areas.” 


TABLE II. PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF 403 
ADOLESCENT GIRLS BY AGE GROUPS 








Rural Urban Total 
Age No. % No. % No. %o 
14to19yrs. 24 34.2 60 18.0 84 20.8 
i9t024yrs. 46 65.8 273 82.0 319 179.2 
Totals 70 100.0 333 100.0 403 100.0 





About the same percentages of 
rural and urban girls in the nineteen 
to twenty-four year old group have 
had one year of high school to busi- 





*According to the U. S. Census, 1940, 
58.8% of the white girls fifteen through 
twenty-four years old were urban, 41.2% 
rural. Of the fifteen to nineteen year old 
white girls, 55.5% were urban, 44.5% rural; 
of those twenty to twenty-four years old, 
62.1% were urban, and 37.9% rural. It will 
be noted by comparing these data with 
those characterizing the current study that 
the present sample is heavily weighted with 
urban girls and that the rural sample is 
relatively heavily weighted with girls in the 
younger age brackets. 
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ness college education. A _ slightly 
larger percentage of the urban girls 
in this study have had one year or 
more of college or professional edu- 
cation. 

The responses to question “How 
many children were there in the fam- 
ily of which you are a member?” in- 
dicated that most of the girls come 
from homes with two or three sib- 
lings, but that more of the girls in 
rural areas come from families with 
four to seven or more children than 
did the urban girls. Figure 1 gives 
a graphic presentation of the distri- 
bution of the girls in the sample ac- 
cording to the number of siblings. 

The girls who participated in this 
study represented only, youngest, 
middle and oldest children to about 
the same extent regardless of place 
of residence. As shown in Figure 2, 
less than ten per cent from either 
area were only children while there 
were not very great differences as 

















Fige 1, Distribution of 403 Adolescent Rural and Urban Girls according to 


Number of Children in Fanily. 
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to the birth order in families with 
more than one child. Approximately 
one-fourth of the girls belonged to 
each of the other categories. From 
this, we may conclude that no differ- 
ences were found between the birth 
order of rural and urban girls in- 
cluded in the study. 

By way of summary, this sample 
may be described as one wherein the 
majority of the girls come from 
urban backgrounds, but a dispropor- 
tionate number of the younger ones 
are from rural areas. Number of 
children in the families from which 
the respondents come and birth order 
of the respondents did not vary great- 
ly except that a larger percentage of 
the rural girls came from families 
with more than seven children than 
did the urban daughters. 

In the next few pages, the writers 
will center their discussion on results 
found from relating questions of 
family background, courtship experi- 
ences, views on marriage, social be- 
havior, and religious training of the 
girls with place of residence. 
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In order to determine whether the 
observed percentile differences be. 
tween responses were due to chane 
or probably caused by significant 
differences between the factors being 
compared, the following statisticg) 





test of significance was employed: 
Pi— P, 
CR. = 
Pi qu Pi qi 
— 
Ni N: 


P, or Pz is the percentage of a sampk 
(N: or Nz) having a particular characteristic 
q: Or qs is the percentage of N:; or N, ni 
having a particular characteristic. 


A critical ratio (C.R.) of 3.0 means 
that chance would be responsible for 
the difference between the two per 
cents one in 369 times and that, there. 
fore, the differences are probably not 
due to chance. In this study a CR. 
of 2.5 or more was assumed to indi- 
cate the possibility of factors other 
than chance accounting for the differ. 
ences between the percentages. 


Differences in Discipline 
A statistically significant higher 
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Fige 2. Birth Order of 403 Adolescent Girls by Place of Residence, 
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percentage of rural girls received 
frm and strict disciplining than did 


urban girls. 

We found some corroboration of 
the general assumption that urban 
parents are more inconsistent in their 
training than are rural folk. This is 
evidenced in the following remarks 
written on the margin of the sched- 
ule by three urban girls: 


Both and each parent was 
different was the trouble. 

Mother said no, father said 
yes, go ahead and do it. 

Discipline was divided — de- 
pendent on incident and time. 


Although differences with regard 
to the type of home disciplining the 
girls received are noticeable, their 
present considerations of how happy 
they considered their childhoods do 
not differ. Interestingly enough, 
rural and urban girls evaluated their 
adolescence happiness in the same 
way. An exception was found among 
girls from places of 100,000 and over 
—the most urban communities — 
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more of whom considered themselves 
unhappy (13.1%) than did the girls 
from communities smaller than 
100,000 (4%). The difference is sta- 
tistically significant (C.R. 3.25). 


Happiness of Parents’ Marriage 


When it came to estimating the 
happiness of their parents’ mar- 
riages, more urban girls (15.9%) 
felt that their home atmosphere was 
unhappy and very unhappy than did 
rural girls (2.9%), (C.R. 4.5) as 
shown in Figure 4. 

More than one-half of the girls 
from each area stated that their par- 
ents’ marriages were happy or very 
happy. Several girls from communi- 
ties of 10,000 and over supplemented 
their checked responses with com- 
ments as follows: 


Below average. 

First unhappy; second, happy. 

Varied with stepfather. Very 
happy at first, very unhappy 
later. 

Unknown. 

Don’t know. Father died when 
I was four. 
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Pigs 4, Marital Happiness of Parents of 405 Adolescent Girls by ee 
Place of Residense. A 
It is interesting to note that these marriage?” these girls responded He 
spontaneous comments are directed that marriage is considered essential} ~’ 
only at “unhappiness” and that four for the happiness of either of the 
of the five responses indicated broken sexes. No statistically significant dif. 
homes. ferences were found between girls C 
' from the major population areas,} that 
Happiness of Most Marriages rural and urban. We did find, how-} iV 
Yet, despite the fact that more ever, that girls from places of 2,500 lies 
urban girls felt their parents’ mar- and under and 50,000 to 500,000 were} Ub 
riages unhappy than did rural girls, equally divided as to whether af Mall 
when it came to discussing the happi- Woman could be happy without mar-} *! 
ness of most marriages the rural and Triage. The girls in all communities} "tl 
urban girls were pretty much in except the most rural, the open coun- anti 
agreement. Both rated most mar- try, were about equally divided as to 
riages as of average happiness, while Whether men could be happy without 
approximately 40 per cent of the girls marriage. A significantly larger per} 4g 
considered most marriages as happy. centage of the girls in the open coun- 
This compares with 66 per cent try were of the opinion that marriage p 
(rural) and 59 per cent (urban) is a prerequisite for a man’s happi- 
girls rating their own parents’ mar- ness than were the girls in all other 
riage as happy. It appears, then, that Places. (C.R. 2.5) 
both rural and urban girls rate their Confidents in Marriage and Family 
parents’ marriages happier than Life 8 
wenatade atin The girls were asked to check the 
Marriage Necessary for Happiness _ persons with whom they discuss mar} ¢ 
In answer to the question “Can a_ riage and family life from the follow- | 
man (a woman) be happy without ing list: a 
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No one, mother, father, sister, 
prother, other relatives, a friend, 
friends, a doctor, minister, 
priest, teacher and other. 


Girls from both rural and urban 
areas choose the same type of per- 
sons for their discussions. Most of 
them talk to members of their fami- 
lies and friends and only two per cent 
of the total group have not talked to 
anyone about the subject prior to the 
time of the questionnaire. A rural 
girl commented “Keep it to myself— 
most of it.” Twenty of the girls wrote 
“boy friend,’ “man I am engaged 
to,” “fiance,” and “companion to be.” 


First Sex Knowledge 


Corresponding to the girls’ claim 
that they discuss marriage and fam- 
ily life with members of their fami- 
lies, is the finding that both rural and 
urban girls learned about sex origi- 
nally from family and friends. Twice 
as many of the girls claimed parents 
rather than other children as discuss- 
ants. Some of the comments were: 


Picked it up. 

Bad reading also. (other chil- 
dren) 

Older woman friend who was 
pregnant. 

Nurses training. 

Nurse at camp. 

Man I am engaged to. 

Don’t remember. 

Good reading and discussion 
groups. 

A female friend. 

I picked it up—can’t exactly 
remember — from group discus- 
sion, school. 

Friend — more from lecture 
and good reading. 
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No definite instruction — just 
what was necessary. 

Friend I had been going 
steady with. 

Boy friend. 

Camp fire leader. 

General conversation among 
friends. 

Priest’s instruction. 


Since so many of the girls from 
both rural and urban communities 
said that their parents have been 
their informants on sex and family 
life, it is not surprising that two- 
thirds of them from each area said 
that their first sex knowledge was 
wholesome. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the girls spoke of their sex 
information as unwholesome. The 
fact that the responses of the urban 
and the rural girls were alike is par- 
ticularly interesting in the light of 
current prominence given to “the evil 
influence of city streets.” 


Knowledge Adequate for Marriage 


Again a similarity was found be- 
tween urban and rural girls with re- 
gard to their feeling of preparation 
for marriage. In response to the ques- 
tion “Do you consider your present 
knowledge of sex adequate for mar- 
riage?” one-fourth of the girls said 
“no”; one-fifth “doubtful”; and the 
remainder, “yes.”’ A few of those who 
answered “yes” wrote: 


But will welcome chance for 
more information — good read- 
ing, etc. 

Yes and No. 

Does anyone ever really know 
enough? 

Enough to start—but can im- 
prove. 
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Number of Friends 


The number of male or female 
friends that the girls in this sample 
have does not vary according to place 
or residence. Nor did we find any dis- 
crepancy associated with place or 
residence regarding the preferred 
sex of associates. The modal group 
(Rural —42.5%, Urban—32.2%) in 
each of the major areas inserted of 
their own accord that they like both 
“equally” or the “same.” 

There were more “no replies” for 
this question than for any other. 
23.6% did not reply to whether they 
prefer men. 25.5% did not reply to 
whether they prefer women. And 
this is what the girls had to say about 
their preferences: 


Depends on the person. 

I enjoy them both equally, J 
think. 

I have no way of telling. 

Enjoy both at different times. 

I don’t prefer either. 

Like a date, 2-1 ratio in a week 
as preferred to girl get togethers. 

I don’t know. 

It is immaterial, although I 
like a male date now and then. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
—am equally at home with either 
or both. 

That depends on what you call 
friends—I do like them equally 
well. 

I prefer an equal amount of 
men and women acquaintances. 

I don’t prefer either. 


Going Steady 
Although the girls stated that they 
like men and women equally, the ma- 
jority of them have had the experi- 
ence of going steady (68% of the 
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total sample). Contrary to the belief 
that girls in the country have leg 
opportunity to go steady than girls 
in the city, the writers found that 
the same percentage (about 25%) of 
the urban girls have never gone 
steady as of the rural girls. This is 
in agreement with the aforemen. 
tioned finding that there were no 
significant differences between the 
number of male friends claimed by 
either rural or urban girls. The num. 
ber of times that the girls have gone 
steady does not vary by rural and 
urban residence. When the major 
categories of rural and urban are 
broken down it was found that fewer 
girls in places of 2,500-10,000 go 
steady once than in places of 500,000 
and over (C.R. 2.62). When the per. 
centages of those going steady once 
or twice are combined, it was found 
that more girls in places larger than 
10,000 go steady once or twice than 
do girls in places of 2,500 and under 
to 10,000. 


Getting Engaged 


The percentage of girls who be 
come engaged is approximately the 
same for both major areas. However, 
more girls in places under 50,000 
have never been engaged than have 
girls from communities larger than 
50,000 (C.R. 2.6). 


Reasons for Marriage 


When the girls were asked to give 
reasons for marriage 60 per cent of 
them regardless of place of residence 
said that they would marry for com- 
panionship, a home, and children 
There is a slight, but not significant 
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tendency for girls in places under 
50,000 to give these three reasons 
more frequently than do the other 
girls (C.R. 2.36). Many girls wrote 
spontaneous comments beside their 
answers to this question : 


Intellectual respect for him. 

For companionship when 
older. 

To find desirable outlets for 
the combined energies which go 
into marriage, including all the 
above perhaps. 

It is hard to limit to two—lI 
would also want the romantic 
love and a home. 

To work with my fiance in his 
profession—that of a minister. 

Love —not necessarily “ro- 
mantic.” 

To give happiness to the one 
I love most. 

Love and respect. 

I always looked forward to 
having a home of my own and 
children. 

... and a home and children 
to follow. 

Real understanding and a de- 
sire for one another. 

To have the intimate compan- 
ionship of the chosen mate—the 
one you can’t be away from. 

I think and feel that I want 
and ought to. 

Want to love with him—love. 

Because I have always looked 
forward to it (not just passion) 
and to finding a man to love and 
enjoy life with. 

Because I feel I love him and 
don’t like to every say goodnight 
or good-buye to him. (Her spell- 
ing.) 

Love of each other. 

It is God’s plan and one of the 
most beautiful, I think. 


After marriage, according to the 
girls of this sample, a wife should 
not work. The opinions of the girls 
did not vary significantly according 
to place of residence. Their desire for 
children, also, was similar. 

From the foregoing data on court- 
ship and marriage we can conclude 
that place of residence, i.e., rural or 
urban, has not been shown to be a 
factor affecting the relationship of 
these girls with members of the oppo- 
site sex or their outlook on marriage. 
Neither the number or preferred sex 
of friends was found to vary nor the 
types of relationship had with men 
by place of residence. Furthermore, 
girls from both areas gave essentially 
the same reasons for marrying and 
the same responses for size of family 
and the position of the wife. 


Differences in Social Behavior 


Significant differences were found 
with regard to the social behavior of 
the 403 girls. More rural girls stated 
that they do not smoke at all than 
did urban girls (C.R. 3.83). (See 
Figure 5.) 

More urban girls drink than do 
rural girls (C.R. 5.0). (Fewer girls 
in places of 10,000-50,000 drink than 
in all other urban communities.) The 
drinking habits of the girls are 
graphically presented in Figure 6. 

Some of these rural-urban differ- 
ences in smoking and drinking may 
be accounted for by the dispropor- 
tionate weighting of the rural sample 
with younger girls and the propor- 
tionately larger number of the urban 
girls coming from foreign born 
parents. 
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Religious Background and Church 
Attendance 


Religious background of the girls 
was considered from two standpoints 
—the nature of the religious training 
received and the regularity of church 
attendance. It was found that both 
rural and urban girls get about the 
same type of religious training. 
However, girls in rural communities 
attend church more regularly than 
do their urban sisters. Eighty-two 
per cent of the rural girls attended 
three or four times a month while but 


67 per cent of the urban girls attend- 
ed that frequently. The difference 
produced a C.R. of 2.66. 


Summary Findings 


In conclusion, we have found that 
place of residence is a factor in ac 
counting for the following differences 
in the responses of the 403 adolescent 
girls who were the subjects of this 
study: 

1. A higher percentage of rural 
girls received firm and strict dis¢- 
plining than did urban girls. 
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2. Urban parents were reported to 
be more inconsistent in their training 
than rural parents. 

38. More urban girls considered 
their home atmosphere unhappy and 
very unhappy than did rural girls. 

4. More urban girls smoke than do 
rural girls. 

5. More urban girls drink than do 
rural girls. 

Whereas differences have been 
shown to be related to place of resi- 
dence with regard to the foregoing 
items, no significant differences ap- 
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1 or 2 times a month 
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Church Attendance of 403 Adolescent Girls by Place of Residence 


peared in consideration of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Happiness in childhood. 

2. Happiness in adolescence. 
. 8. Marriage necessary for happi- 
ness of either sex. 

4. Happiness of most marriages. 

5. Discussants of marriage and 
family life. 

6. Source of first sex knowledge. 

7. Wholesomeness of first sex 
knowledge. 

8. Adequacy of knowledge for 
marriage. 
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9. Number of male or female 
friends. 

10. Preferred sex of friends. 

11. Experience of “going steady.” 

12. Engagement experience. 

13. Attitudes concerning working 
wife. 

14. Desire for children. 

Thus we note that the similarities 
between rural and urban girls in 
areas of social experience and per- 
sonal-family relationships are more 
numerous than are the differences. 
Recognizing that the differences in 
the smoking and drinking habits of 
rural and urban girls may occur in 
part from the _ disproportionate 
weighting of younger girls and of 
girls from native-born parents for 
whom drinking is not as culturally in- 
trenched as it is for many of the 
central and southern European 
groups represented in the urban sam- 
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ple, we cannot take too seriously the 
differences found in these areas, Fyy. 
ther studies may clarify the role of 
the residence factor in such socia| 
habits. The reported differences jp 
type of their home training and jy 
the happiness of their parents’ homes 
are significant and no factors othe 
than place of residence has been dis. 
covered that might be responsible for 
these differences. 


Although this is seen as an explore. 
tory rather than a conclusive study, 
the indications are that rural adoles. 
cent girls closely resemble their city 
cousins of similar age, education and 
marital status in items concerning 
social experience and personal-family 
adjustments. Further exploration of 
this field with more carefully selected 
samples for comparison might yield 
interesting results. 
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The Personality Type of the Peasant According to 


Hesiod’s Works and Days 
A CULTURE CASE STUDY 


By E. K. L. Francis} 


ABSTRACT 


So far no satisfactory conclusion has been reached as to what should be 
regarded as typical of the rural mind. Therefore, it is proposed to concentrate 
upon the peasant type which is representative of one of the most widespread 
and persistent cultures. In this paper an attempt is made to prove that the per- 
sonality of the early Greek peasant as described by Hesiod corresponds with 
that considered characteristic of other European and non-European peas- 
antries of the past and present. The analysis of the Works and Days reveals 
the prevalence of a number of specific attitudes which suggest the existence 
of a quite distinctive culture pattern common to all peasant peoples. It also 
shows that a peasant substratum may coéxist in one and the same society 
with some other culture such as that of the Homeric warrior lords, and may 
often survive different successive, superimposed cultures without undergoing 
itself any essential change. 


RESUMEN 


Hasta la fecha no se ha lIlegado a una conclusién satisfactoria acerca de lo 
que debe considerarse como tipico de la mente del habitante rural. Por lo tanto, 
se propone concentrar la atencién en el tipo del campesino que representa una 
de las culturas mas difundidas y persistentes. En este articulo se trata de 
probar que la personalidad del campesino griego de la antigiiedad descrito por 
Hesiodo corresponde a la personalidad que se considera caracteristica de otros 
campesinos europeos y no europeos, tanto del pasado como del presente. Al 
analizar Los Trabajos y los Dias se nota con frecuencia un nimero de actitudes 
especificas que sugieren la existencia de un patrén de cultura bien definido 
hallado comunmente entre todos los campesinos. También demuestra que 
pueden coexistir en una misma sociedad una clase campesina y otra cultura, 
tal como la de los sefiores guerreros homéricos, y que dicha clase frecuente- 
mente subsiste sin ningin cambio esencial a pesar de haber sido super- 
impuestas diferentes culturas sucesivas. 





After an exhaustive analysis of the 
socio-psychological litereture on the 
rural type, P. Sorokin came to the 
conclusion that all the sources investi- 
gated (up to 1929) “yield very little 
which one may claim as typical of the 
rural mind and which is proved.” ! 
The intervening decade and a half has 
hardly produced any major results 
which would invalidate this state- 





7 Winnipeg, Man. 
*P. Sorokin and C. Zimmermann, Princi- 
ples of Rural-Urban Sociology, 1929, p. 382. 





ment. There are various reasons for 
this situation, one of which is perhaps 
to be seen in the failure to define 
clearly the object of Rural Sociology. 
In a recent publication, Rural So- 
ciology is defined as “the sociology of 
life in rural environment.” ? This 
paraphrase does not seem to get us 
much further; yet it suggests at least 


®* Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization, 1942, quoted by 
C. E. Lively in: American Jeaeal of Soci- 
ology, XLIX (1943), p. 191. 
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that “rural” is regarded as identical 
with non-urban, or rather, non- 
metropolitan. 


Unfortunately, a rather mottled 
variety of concrete cultures may be 
subsumed under the category “non- 
urban”; for neither Arctic fishers nor 
tropic fruit-gatherers, neither the 
Homeric heroes nor the medieval 
knights, neither the Chinese manda- 
rins nor the handweavers of Silesia or 
the Cotswolds can possibly be classi- 
fied as “urban’’; yet are these the cul- 
ture types of which Rural Sociologists 
are thinking? The whole confusion 
arises from the fact that Rural So- 
ciology has concentrated its attention 
almost exclusively on contemporary 
Western and particularly American 
conditions. Whenever it broadens its 
view either historically or geograph- 
ically, it unconsciously abandons the 
initial concept that “rural” includes 
everything non-metropolitan, and re- 
fers rather to a distinct occupational 
class of people living “in the rural 
environment,” namely, to the agri- 
culturists. 


The dichotomy rural—urban, al- 
though adequate to modern American 
conditions, only tends to increase the 
great difficulties which any attempt 
to generalize on the culture type of a 
farming population has to overcome. 
For, many traits considered charac- 
teristic of fundamental differences 
between the rural and the urban type, 
appear in the light of a closer inspec- 
tion only as characteristic of a par- 
ticular historical stage of transition 
to the modern metropolitan (or we 
would prefer to say: megalopolitan) 
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culture type. Thus differences regard. 
ing mobility, impersonality of social 
interaction, weakening of the family 
bond, criminality, and the like, do not 
indicate characteristics peculiar to 
the type of agriculturist, but can be 
reduced to a single phenomenon, 
namely, the cultural lag between 
country and city, in the face of the 
present urbanizing trend in Western 
society; this trend affects all classes 
and “types,” though to a different 
degree. 

Thus, the term “rural type” should 
be used only with great caution in 
connection with more conclusive go. 
ciological or socio-psychological gen- 
eralizations; but the same is true if 
the “type of farmer or agriculturist” 
is substituted for it. For, occupation 
as such does not necessarily consti- 
tute a specific culture, but rather 
causes specific modulations of a 
broader cultural substratum already 
otherwise determined. On the other 
hand, various people engaged in agri- 
culture—ranging from the Ifugao on 
the Philippine Islands to Dutch truck 
gardeners in the suburbs of Winni- 
peg—show such marked cultural dif- 
ferences that it becomes doubtful if 
the construction of an agricultural 
type, comprising all of these, would 
be a very helpful heuristic device. 

We seem to tread much firmer 
ground when we confine ourselves, at 
least for the time being, to a par- 
ticular type of rural and agricultural 
folk whose continuous history can be 
traced back for many millennia, 
whose distribution over the world’s 
surface is contiguous and fairly de 
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fned, and whose culture pattern ap- 
pears comparatively stable. It is the 
peasant people who, perhaps seven 
thousand years ago, have radiated 
not only as a distinct racial, but also 
as a distinct cultural and economic 
type, from their cradle in the Middle 
East, and who have become the 
foundation of all higher civilization, 
both in the Orient and in the Oc- 
cident.2 Although they have under- 
gone many anthropological and cul- 
tural amalgamations with other ele- 
ments; although the different 
branches have been subjected to 
divergent environmental influences; 
although they have witnessed pro- 
found changes of forms of political 
organization, of expressions of in- 
tellectual life, including language— 
there has survived, and persists to 
this day, a distinct peasant sub- 
stratum of society in widespread 
areas of the globe. 

Robert Redfield has pointed out the 
strategic position which the peasant 
peoples occupy for the development 
of the science of society or culture. 
However, ethnological data and the 
results of field studies on contempo- 
rary peasantries are not sufficient to 
permit those general conclusions on 
the nature of man and society, and on 
the laws governing history, that re- 
main the ultimate aim and hope of 
Social Science. As H. Becker® and 





*Cf. C. S. Coon, The Races of Europe, 
1939 (with complete bibliography); also, 
aeoner Dawson, The Age of the Gods, 


‘Introduction to Horace Miner, St. Denis, 
1939, p. XIII. 

*The Field and Problems of Historical 
Sociology, Fields and Methods of Sociology, 
edited by L. L. Bernard, 1934, p. 19. 
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others have insisted, an earnest ef- 
fort must be made to augment as 
much as possible the available mate- 
rial of research by making full use of 
whatever information can be gath- 
ered of past cultures. This seems to be 
particularly promising in the case of 
a study on the peasant type, since it 
should be expected that peasantries 
of the past will reveal a pattern of 
behavior which is truer to type than 
that observed under conditions of our 
times, when hardly one region of the 
world seems to have remained com- 
pletely unaffected by the urbanizing 
trend of modern civilization. 

That this approach to a basic prob- 
lem of social psychology has so far 
been almost completely neglected, is 
largely due to the fact that peasants 
are not likely to leave any extensive 
written records—the principal source 
of the historian—while literate men 
of the past displayed but a sporadic 
interest in the society of their con- 
temporary peasantries; but even 
when they write on this subject, the 
reliability and authenticity of their 
accounts often remains subject to 
legitimate suspicion.® 

All the more valuable are those 


*One illustration will suffice: Plato’s 
statements on our subject can easily be 
refuted on the ground that these were in- 
tended to support his conservative-aristo- 
cratic ideals on society and government. 
Moreover, Plato was an urban intellectual 
and did not possess the experience of a 
person brought up as a peasant which 
would allow ‘for a “sympathetic introspec- 
tion” (S. A. Stouffer, Sociology and Sam- 
pling, L. L. Bernard, l. cit., p. 476, Note), 
or “to fall into a sympathetic attitude... 
to live and observe and absorb their cul- 
ture” (L. L. Bernard, The Sources and 
Methods of Cultural and Folk Sociology, 
ibid., p. 353.) 
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rather rare literary monuments con- 
cerned with the daily life, the atti- 
tudes, the standards, the concepts 
and institutions of past peasantries, 
which were composed by individuals 
who were themselves peasants or who 
—in some other way—seem entitled 
to treat this topic with some in- 
trinsic authority. It is irrelevant if 
such monuments do not appear under 
the form of scientific research papers, 
but are classified with fiction and 
poetry. For it often happens that an 
author, whose main purpose of writ- 
ing was to entertain or to convey a 
message of some kind, nevertheless 
feels the necessity to present a 
factual and “realistic picture of life” 
in order to gain his primary purpose; 
in other words, documents of this 
kind contain—besides invented or 
purely imaginary elements—certain 
statements which are based on keen 
observation and intimate experience, 
and are often intended to satisfy a 
critical audience well acquainted with 
the facts and conditions referred to. 
One of the most valuable specimens 
of this kind is Hesiod’s Works and 
Days. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to investigate what 
information it may yield with regard 
to the personality of the peasant at 
the dawn of European history. The 
term “personality” will be used as 
meaning an integrated pattern of 
dominant attitudes. Attitudes are 
tendencies to modes of actions.’ If we 
regard a personality type as charac- 





"Cf. E. Faris, The Nature of Human Na- 
ture and other Essays in Social Psychology, 
1937, p. 3 and passim. 
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teristic for a distinct culture, we gd 
not suppose that every single persgop 
would necessarily correspond with it 
But if we admit that everyone’s atti. 
tudes are formed and conditioned by 
the culture in which he has been 
raised, a personality type reflects the 
standard or ideal of a social group to 
which every individual member tends 
to conform. This concept will be al] 
the more helpful for our present pur. 
pose, as Hesiod wishes to establish an 
ideal type of peasant; we, therefore, 
seem entitled to expect from him a 
fair picture of the culture of his 
social group, if we use the term in the 
narrow sense proposed by K. Young, 
as consisting “of common and more 
or less standardized ideas, attitudes 
and habits which have developed with 
respect to man’s recurrent and con- 
tinuous needs.” ® 


* * * * 


Hesiod’s poem Works and Days is 
assumed to have been written not 
later than 800 B.C., and purports to 
portray contemporary conditions in 
Boeotia whose social set-up preserved 
a strongly agrarian character prac- 
tically throughout antiquity. Being a 
solitary product of the time and the 
place, it does not admit any verifica- 
tion of its content from other pri- 
mary sources. The only first-hand evi- 
dence we possess of its author are the 
quite extensive biographical notes 
contained in the poem itself. A fur- 
ther and corresponding reference of 
the same kind is to be found in the 





® Sociology, 1942, p. 35. 
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Theogony (22-23),° an epic also 
ascribed to Hesiod but believed to be 
of a later date. As to the authenticity 
of this evidence only indirect proof 
can be offered; the trustworthiness 
of the statements made by the author 
or authors of these two epics has 
never been questioned by later Greek 
writers, witnesses who might have 
had access to additional evidence 
which has been lost with the lapse of 
two thousand more years (although 
even to them Hesiod belonged already 
to a rather distant past). 
Accordingly, Hesiod lived in Ascra 
near Mount Helicon. His father had 
been forced by poverty to engage in 
maritime trade, and finally, to emi- 
grate from Aeolian Cyme (in Asia 
Minor) to Boeotia where he apparent- 
ly settled on the land (635-640 B.C.). 
We are further informed that he left 
a homestead of moderate size to his 
two sons, Hesiod and Perses, and that 
the division of this heritage had led 
to a violet litigation between the 
brothers. This quarrel is the actual 
occasion of the poem by which Hesiod 
attempts to convince Perses of his 
evil designs and to advise him as to a 
successful but less objectionable con- 
duct of life. From this advice we 
gather quite clearly that Perses was 
a working farmer of rather modest 
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means, while Hesiod’s occupation is 
not equally apparent. In the Theog- 
ony (l. cit.) he is mentioned as tend- 





." References to verses of Hesiod’s poems, 
given in parenthesis, are made according 
to the edition in Loeb Classical Library, 
Hesiod, The Homeric Hymns and Homerica, 
edited by H. G. Evelyn-Whyte, 1914. Unless 
stated differently the passages quoted are 
taken from Works and Days. 
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ing his sheep by Mount Helicon, but 
in the Works he himself only tells 
that he but once sailed on the sea, 
namely to Chalcis where he took part 
in a poetical contest, without giving 
further details about his work. 
However, there can be little doubt 
that Hesiod, the son of a settler, had 
taken part, at least in his younger 
years, in the activities of a farmer, 
and that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the peasant ways of 
his days. The only doubt which could 
possibly be advanced against his 
whole account is this: How was a poor 
peasant’s son in isolated Boeotia to 
become acquainted with the epic style 
of Homer, and how could a working 
farmer possibly be moved to write a 
poem of such mature expression and 
aesthetic perfection, and to travel to 
a musical contest. The first doubt can 
readily be removed by the very accep- 
tance of his own account: he may 
have picked up the minstrel lore to- 
gether with the Aeolic dialect ele- 
ments of his language while he still 
lived with his father in Cyme. The 
second objection has led to the con- 
jecture that the poet’s subject was 
chosen intentionally “to find an outlet 
for his gifts” by “applying epic 
poetry to new themes acceptable to 
his hearers,” namely, Boeotian peas- 
ants. From here is only a small step 
to the suggestion which H. G. Eve- 
lyn-Whyte himself rejects as incon- 
clusive, namely, that his whole story 





“H. G. Evelyn-Whyte, Introduction, J. 
cit., where a further discussion of the rt 
ent problem will be found. Cf. also: A. R. 
Burn, The World of Hesiod, A Study of the 
Greek Middle Ages, 1938. 
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is pure fiction. Both theories, how- 
ever, seem to be rather far-fetched. 
For if it is at all permissible to draw 
upon a general knowledge of human 
nature, there is nothing absurd in 
presuming that a humble, though ed- 
ucated, peasant be moved by a family 
quarrel to vent his grievances in a 
poetical form. Once acquainted with 
the means of poetry, even but as lis- 
teners, people have not seldom—with 
more or less success—taken to them 
in order to relieve themselves of 
strong sentiments, be it love, jeal- 
ousy, grief or joy. Thus, it appears 
not unlikely that Hesiod, the heir of 
a small property, was himself a work- 
ing farmer, as Theogony suggests, 
when he conceived the idea of his 
poem. 

Moreover, we must ask ourselves 
what else he possibly could have been. 
In his days, even neighboring Attica 
was still a predominantly agrarian 
country, all the more Boeotia which is 
described as such even in much later 
centuries. If he was a minstrel by pro- 
fession, he could only rise to a social 
rank above that of a beggarly rhyme- 
ster by attaching himself to the 
feudal upper classes; yet, his opus 
nowhere shows any attempt to please 
the taste of lords and princes, lacking 
all those paraphernalia which dis- 
tinguish courtly song from Homer to 
Walther von der Vogelweide and 
Tennyson. His whole occupational in- 
terest is focused on the peasant’s 
work and life, and he speaks about it 
with a considerable authority which 
has never been questioned by any of 
the later classic writers. The great 
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esteem in which he was held from the 
beginning must largely be explained 
by a general acknowledgment tha} 
the picture which he drew was try 
to life. 

We, therefore, will be safe to ex. 
pect from Hesiod a fair reproduction 
of peasant ways, representative at 
least for the central region of Greege 
in the 8th century B.C., which is 
based on personal observation as wel] 
as on introspection. 

ok * * * 

The general geographical environ. 
ment is described in a wholly u. 
romantic, grumbling way as “a mis. 
erable hamlet near Mount Helicon, 
which is bad in winter, sultry in sun- 
mer, and good at no time” (639 f), 
The weather and the rhythm of the 
seasons are of paramount interest, as 
might be expected in a compendium 
of farm life. They determine not only 
the routine of the peasant, but also 
the success of his labors and his per- 
sonal well-being. He is largely at the 
mercy of the climate which he can- 
not influence but can turn to his own 
benefit through careful observation 
and by doing “all works in their sea- 
son” (641 f.). It holds good not only 
for farming and domestic life but also 
for sailing, which is the only sub- 
sidiary industry mentioned in this 
text. Knowledge of the “law” 
(nomos; 388) which governs nature, 
and compliance with it, is a maxim 
that Hesiod wishes to impress above 
all upon Perses. Compared with pre- 
cipitation, temperature, solar radia- 
tion, and wind, the soil appears as 4 
passive principle; it is repeatedly 
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mentioned in the form of the meta- 
phoric phrase: “the earth bears fruit” 
(117, 178, 232), but apparently with- 
out any animistic connotation. Plants 
and domestic animals are treated in 
the same matter-of-fact way solely as 
means of economy (cfr. e.g., 559, 
605). 

Hardly less practical and rational 
is the approach to the social environ- 
ment. The foundation of a family 
is above all an economic necessity, for 
children are expected to increase pro- 
duction and wealth by their labor 
(376 ff.), and to nurture their aged 
parents (187 ff.). The choice of the 
partner is a serious matter; Perses is 
warned to distrust women who, in 
general, are deceivers and care more 
for his property than for himself 
(373 ff.). The groom should be about 
30 years old, while the bride should 
have passed sexual maturity for four 
years. The reason of this great differ- 
ence of age seems to be the wish that 
the husband should train his wife ac- 
cording to his own standards. She is 
regarded mainly as another means— 
though less secure and trustworthy 
than the rest—for the satisfaction of 
a peasant’s material wants (695 ff.). 


Hesiod draws a clear distinction be- 
tween kinsmen and neighbors, and 
counsels to cultivate more the rela- 
tions with good neighbors (345). The 
reason is again utterly utilitarian: 
the peasant depends in good and in 
bad days upon cooperation and solid- 
arity (see below). Fellowman is only 
as much worth as he can be of im- 
mediate help: “Give to one who gives, 
but do not give to one who does not 
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give” (354). Although friendship is 
praised, no reference is made to any 
affectional implications. However, 
there is one indication that sympathy 
is thought of as a primitive urge 
whose satisfaction by acts of charity 
brings in itself happiness while to 
take even a small thing (not neces- 
sarily unlawfully) “freezes” one’s 
heart (357 ff.). Otherwise, every 
human relationship should be gov- 
erned “neither by trust nor mistrust” 
(372) but by custom and agreement. 

The inferiors with whom Hesiod’s 
peasant has to deal, are either slaves 
or free laborers, the latter apparently 
often hired temporarily from among 
his equals and neighbors (cfr. 370). 
Of these the wage should be fixed be- 
fore a witness (Jbid.), obviously in 
order to avoid troubles, since their 
help might be needed at another time. 
At one or two places, the author 
seems to refer to still another cate- 
gory of hirelings, perhaps freemen 
without property. Unfortunately, the 
most interesting passage in this re- 
spect (602 f.) is ambiguous, and var- 
ious interpretations have been pro- 
posed.1! One point, however, is un- 
questionable, namely, that Hesiod ob- 
jects to a servant who has a child to 
nurse. As far as slaves are concerned, 


“Cf. Burns, lI. c., p. 42.—It seems very 
unlikely that Hesiod advises a farmer to 
“eet a hired man with no household” in 
autumn when the seasonal work is over; we 
are therefore more inclined to believe that 
“turn your hired man out of doors” is the 
more correct rendering of this passage. This 
would show a considerable disregard for 
the laborer who needs food and shelter at 
this time of the year more than at others. 
Of course, he might be a migratory farm 
worker who returns to his own home and 
family when the harvesting is done. 
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they are at least looked after prop- 
erly, their shelter is prepared in time 
(502 f.), and they are better fed in 
winter, when the oxen get only half 
their ration (559 f.). We must, of 
course, not try to read in a few casual 
references what cannot possibly be 
found there. But it seems clear that 
any helper is valued according to the 
work he is doing (441 ff.), is prop- 
erly kept, and, if not a slave, is faith- 
fully paid, but that no further consid- 
eration of a more emotional or moral 
nature enters the picture. 


Superiors are encountered in 
Hesiod’s peasant life only under the 
guise of basileis, that is aristocratic 
lords and princes. The difference be- 
tween the powerful and the powerless 
is taken as a fact. At any rate, there 
is nothing which can be done about it 
(201 ff.). What is really resented is 
the abuse of the power which the 
lords possess in their judicial ca- 
pacity. Hesiod believes that Perses 
has gained favorable judgment in 
their law case by bribing the judges, 
and he tries to convince the rulers of 
the unfortunate consequences for 
them and their retainers which de- 
rive from such an abuse of power. He 
believes that the relation between 
classes should be ruled by law and 
justice, but there is no trace of any 
further bond which ties the peasant 
to his superiors. Also strangers are to 
be protected by the law, and the peas- 
ant, as everybody else, has definite 
obligations towards them, above all 
that of hospitality (cfr. 225, 327). 


As will be remembered, the Works 
and Days consist of three distinct 
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sections, the main part containj 

rules of conduct and practical advice. 
Verses 765 to the end, the Day 
properly speaking, are a catalogue of 
lucky and unlucky days, or we woul 
say: a collection of popular super. 
stitions. Since they belong to the fie 
of religious rather than of sociolog. 
ical studies, there is no necessity fo 
us to decide whether they are genuine 
or a later addition. However, the jp. 
troduction of 285 verses, though aly 
mainly of a mythological nature, 
forms an integral part of the Works, 
and seems to be a rich source fo 
peasant standards and concepts. The 
crucial question for us, however, is to 
decide whether. they are representa. 
tive of the peasant beliefs current in 
Hesiod’s time, or whether they ar 
individual allegories invented oa 
adapted by Hesiod for his particular 
purpose, or at least fragments of a 
religious system which Hesiod—who 
was rather learned for a peasant— 
had taken over from some other, per- 
haps non-peasant, culture; for noth 
ing changes as easily with education 
than standards and concepts. That he 
is influenced by Homeric mythology is 
obvious, but we are unable to ascer- 
tain how far these ideas had already 
become common knowledge and opit- 
ion among the Boeotian peasantry, 
whose religious traditions must cer 
tainly have contained quite different 
elements.'2 But even if we regati 





™ Cf. L. R. Farnell, Greek Religion, En 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, 
1925; A. L. Marchant, Greek Religion 
the Time of Hesiod, 1923; Burn, l. ati 
— P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religin, 











Hesiod’s doctrine largely as non- 
indigenous, perhaps even to some ex- 
tent as his personal creative contribu- 
tion to current beliefs, a comparison 
between Homer’s and Hesiod’s con- 
ceptions, especially if we include the 
Theogony, would indeed reveal 
marked differences. However, this 
problem has already been success- 
fully treated by the authors quoted 
above and many others, and a recap- 
itulation of their findings would lead 
us far astray without netting enough 
material relevant to our immediate 
purpose; thus, we propose to accept 
as a working hypothesis that the gen- 
eral tenor and the practical applica- 
tions made in verses 1-285 were con- 
gruent with the mind of a peasant, 
who compiled them, and appealed to 
the minds of peasants who listened to 
them, although they might neither 
have originated in a peasant mind, 
nor be the genuine expression of a 
peasant culture.1% 

With these reservations in mind, 
we find the following concepts on the 
fundamental processes of life: Life 
and health are implicitly taken as 
leading values, while sickness and 
death are described as a punishment 
from the hands of the gods for some 
offense or other (cfr. 92 ff., contain- 
ing the famous tale of the Box of 
Pandora, and passim). Mortality is 
the main quality by which men differ 
from the gods (108). An easy death 





* Similarly, a comparison between Hesiod 
and what we know to have survived as 
popular religion in later days seems infeasi- 
ble for the simple lack of adequate material 
as Nilsson’s masterful little study (J. cit.) 
will reveal, 
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“as though they were overcome with 
sleep” (116) is praised as a great 
benefit. The dead possess some non- 
descript existence “in the dank house 
of chill Hades” (152 f.), as spirits 
of the underworld (141). The dead 
heroes, or demi-gods, however, dwell 
on an island at the ends of the earth 
in perfect happiness under the ruler- 
ship of Cronos (109 ff.); while again 
another group of dead, those of a still 
earlier race, roam everywhere over 
the earth, and protect the mortals 
watching over justice and injustice 
(121 ff.). These are obviously iden- 
tical with the demons and minor 
chthonic deities of Greek religion. 
Food is necessary to preserve life, 
and the fear of hunger and famine is 
one leitmotif of the whole poem. How- 
ever, it is possible to control this 
danger by work and economy on the 
one hand, and by avoiding the wrath 
of the gods which is aroused by evil 
deeds, on the other. For the fruits of 
the land are gained partly through 
man’s own efforts and rational con- 
trol of his natural environment, 
partly however, they are regarded as 
a free gift of supernatural powers 
which they can grant or withdraw at 
will. Hunger and poverty are sent by 
the gods. In fact work is thought of 
not so much as a means of controlling 
nature, but rather as fulfillment of a 
positive commandment of the gods, 
who in turn are inclined to grant all 
that is necessary for a good life. This, 
according to the context, seems to be 
the real meaning of the oft-quoted 
saying: “Between us and Goodness 
the gods have placed the sweat of our 
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brows” (289). Thus, physical labor 
is not only a necessity, but to be idle 
is immoral (303 ff.). For the idle man 
“is like the stingless drones who 
waste the labor of the bees” (ibid.). 


This, however, does not mean that 
Hesiod’s peasant regards work itself 
as something pleasant. On the con- 
trary, it is felt as a definite burden 
imposed by the gods and—regretted 
(43 f.). Hesiod knows of another hap- 
pier age when people had everything 
they needed without working (90 f., 
112 f.). Now, however, to work is the 
surest way to fend off misery and to 
obtain wealth and respect among men 
(298 ff.) . Still, the cycle of the seasons 
itself occasionally admits full enjoy- 
ment of a happy time of rest, which 
Hesiod depicts with a poetical verve 
that otherwise is not an outstanding 
merit of his writings (582 ff.). Leis- 
ure consists in the absence of toil, the 
enjoyment of meat and wine, and the 
refreshment offered by the shade of a 
tree in the parching heat of a Medi- 
terranean summer. If, from this 
passage, Hesiod’s peasant would ap- 
pear susceptible also to the more 
subtle beauties of nature which this 
leisure hour allows him to observe, 
we have to take into consideration the 
probability that the poet has here 
interpolated sentiments of his own 
artistic soul, or perhaps even copied 
from a foreign pattern of style. 


Procreation is mentioned as a boon 
of the gods (244). The reason for this 
evaluation is, in the main, of an eco- 
nomic nature. Children, or rather 
sons, are welcome as helpers in the 
peasant household. Its success is di- 


rectly proportional to their number: 
“More hands mean more work and 
more increase” (376-380).* Female 
children are protected from the hard. 
ships of winter; they stay indoors, 
care for their bodies and are allowed 
to rest (519 ff.). This seems an ex. 
tremely soft way of handling young 
girls if compared with the demands 
made on other members of the house. 
hold; it can be partly explained by the 
fact that a well-kept girl was likely to 
bring a better prize when given into 
marriage, and that the money made 
in this way largely exceeded what she 
could possibly gain by early hard 
labor. 

Desire for wealth is a motive para- 
mount of Hesiod’s peasant. It consists 
in the unrestricted ownership of all 
those material goods which are neces- 
sary to maintain life, health and gen- 
eral well-being. “Wealth means life 
for poor mortals” (686). Superabun- 


“The rendering of this passage, as given 
in Evelyn-Whyte’s translation, is somewhat 
misleading. There it seems as if Hesiod 
would prefer one son to many, and only 
reluctantly console himself with the possi- 
bility that a greater number may, with 
God’s grace, help to increase his wealth. 
This could suggest some reference to birth 
control, particularly by means of exposure, 
which was common in Greece. A. M. Carr- 
Saunders (World Population, Past Growth 
and Present Trends, 1936, Ch. IX) asserts 
that birth control was common in primitive 
societies and only broke down with the rise 
of early civilization until it was finally 
suppressed by Christendom. However, it 
seems legitimate to render mounogenes a8 
“at least one son” instead of “only one son,” 
and take the particles de, verses 378 and 
379, not in the sense of a double contrast, 
which at any rate would make little sense, 
but simply as a rhetorical means of con 
necting these sentences with the foregoing. 
The author is indebted for these and many 
other philological details to Dr. E. G. Berry, 
University of Manitoba. 
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dance of such goods is sought, above 
all, as a guarantee against the pos- 
sibility of future pains caused by the 
loss of the immediate necessities of 
life or of the power to procure them 
(due to old age, for instance). With- 
out doing force to the frequent, but 
not very explicit, references made to 
wealth (chremata), prosperity, pos- 
session of material things, gain, in- 
crease, and their contrary: poverty, 
misery, debt, and the like, we might 
well say that wealth is desired mainly 
as a security for the future (cfr. 364 
ff.). But it has also another, social, 
aspect which is of great interest for 
our purpose; “An evil shame is the 
needy man’s companion . . . shame is 
with poverty, but respect with 
wealth” (318 f.). It brings in its wake, 
fame and respect (312 f., 477 f.), and 
provides independence from others 
(399 f.). On the other hand, there is 
no sign that Hesiod thinks wealth 
desirable because it affords power 
over others; he mentions and recog- 
nizes power as an attribute of 
“princes,” but it does not seem that 
his peasant endeavors to exercise 
authority himself beyond the circum- 
ference of his own family and em- 
ployees. The consciousness of being 
envied, needed, and respected by his 
neighbors is to him satisfaction 
enough. 

Thus, social life is not simply an 
economic necessity, but corresponds 
with the social nature of man. The 
opinion of other people is most im- 
portant: to be glorified is welcome 
(2 f.), to get a reputation either as 
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lavish or churlish (715 f.) is dis- 
graceful. The advice of friends should 
be heeded; and particularly in the 
choice of a bride Hesiod’s peasant is 
quite dependent on what the neigh- 
bors think about it (700 f.). He seeks 
company for the sake of being to- 
gether with his neighbors as much as 
he considers it an advantage to be 
upon good terms with them, since he 
may need their assistance: “A bad 
neighbor is a great plague as a good 
one is a great blessing; he who enjoys 
a good neighbor, enjoys honor” (346 
ff.). “Be friends with the friendly, 
and visit him who visits you” (353). 
Merrymaking in common is greatly 
appreciated; the pleasure is in 
direct proportion to the number of 
those who take part in a féte, and 
Hesiod shrewdly remarks that the 
more guests at such “picnics,” the less 
expense for the individual (722 ff.). 

The community, however, is also 
considered as a superstructure of 
human relations based on justice, and 
the welfare of every member depends 
on the good order within the com- 
munity. Only the maintenance of 
justice guarantees peace and pros- 
perity. “Often even a whole State 
(polis) suffers for a bad man who 
sins and devises presumptuous deeds” 
(240 f.). Breach of law is not simply 
condemned for the evil consequences 
it might have for the evildoer him- 
self. On the contrary, the wicked, par- 
ticularly if they are powerful, only too 
often escape immediate punishment 
or damage. Justice and work are the 
two pillars upon which Hesiod bases 
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his ethical concepts.'** Justice alone 
makes social life, even life at all, bear- 
able. Werner Jiger thinks of Hesiod 
as a social reformer and prophet who 
endeavors to substitute the feudal 
system of his time by a better order 
founded upon justice. However, it is 
rather doubtful whether the poet ever 
consciously aimed at the formation of 
a new society as it finally arose in 
the democratic city-state. He seems 
too much convinced of the existence 
of a cosmic order, a transcendental 
law that permeates the universe in- 
dependent from the will and desires of 
humans. Thus, his main intention is 
to make the violaters of the eternal 
nomos aware of the ultimate futility 
of their transgressions and of their 
profound dependence on higher 
powers. For the guardianship of 
justice and morality is the main func- 
tion of the Gods, particularly of Zeus, 
and of a host of minor demons who 
“keep watch on judgments and evil 
deeds” (254; cfr. also 121 ff., 252 f., 
256 ff., 266 ff.), and mark “what sort 
of justice is this that the city keeps 
within it” (267 ff.). But, they are not 
so much conceived as law givers than 
as a sort of court of appeal and 
supreme executive. For where human 
justice fails, Zeus steps in, and pun- 
ishes both the crooked judge and the 
criminal and—as we have seen—even 
the whole community to which they 
belong. Hesiod makes Dike a major 
goddess, perhaps for the first time in 





“8 Of. Werner Jager, Paideia: The Ideals 
of Greek Culture, Oxford, 1939, pp. 55; 
there a very able analysis will be found of 
the idea of dike as conceived by Hesiod in 
connection with his Theology. 
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Greek mythology as Jager suggest, 
who has the office of telling he 
Father Zeus of the evil deeds of me, 
so that they might be justly punished 
The context suggests quite definitely 
that no distinction is made betwee 
positive law and moral law. In fact, 
the “princes” are not lawgivers, fo 
law is something given with and im. 
manent in society itself, but wie 
only protective judicial power. Moral 
law, on the other hand, does not ex. 
ceed that which immediately affects 
social life. 

Although punishment by the gods 
does usually follow the evil deed, it 
does not do so by necessity: “. . . may 
neither I myself: be righteous among 
men, nor my son—for then it is a bad 
thing to be righteous—if indeed the 
unrighteous shall have the greater 
right. But I think that all-wise Zeus 
will not yet bring that to pass” (270 
ff.). In fact Hesiod foretells that when 
the end of the present, the iron, race 
has come, wrong instead of right will 
govern the world, that is to say, that 
the moral code will have no more 
validity, and “there will be no heb 
(apparently even from Zeus) against 
evil” (201). This, however, does no 
follow from a limited power of Zeus; 
for, with striking similarity to the 
Magnificat of the Gospel,’5 Hesiod 
emphasizes the absolute and supreme 
power of God: “Through him mortal 
men are famed or unfamed, sung @ 
unsung alike, as great Zeus wills. For 
easily he makes, and easily he brings 
the strong man low; easily hk 
humbles the proud and raises the ob 





* Luke, 1; 46 ff. 
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scure, and easily he straightens the 
crooked and blasts the proud... .” (3 
ff.).2° Although there is no perfect 
harmony between human righteous- 
ness and the plans of God, and there- 
fore no consistency between morality 
and well-being. Hesiod has no doubt 
as to what is right and what is wrong. 

If we draw up a brief code of 
morals according to the Works and 
Days, again the similarity with the 
Decalogue and the Bible (particularly 
the Proverbs) is striking; all the 
more since the moral ideas which we 
fnd in Homer differ in many im- 
portant respects, for instance, in their 
positive evaluation of deceit and of 
violence, from those of the almost 
contemporary Hesiod. We can hardly 
avoid suspecting that the one was in 
conformity with the morals of war- 
rior-pirates, while the latter reflects 
the moral conceptions of a peasantry. 
Among the crimes mentioned by 
Hesiod, wrong judgment effected 
through bribery ranks high, as might 
be expected in a poem whose occasion 
is an alleged case of this kind (219 
ff., 250). In the same category belongs 
false testimony (282) and deceit 
(322, 350). Still more condemned, 
however, is what he refers to with the 
general term: violence (hybris).1" 
This, apparently, is understood as 
every act by which another person’s 
life, health and property is injured. 





* Pausanias’ report that he failed to find 
this prelude in the ancient copy of the poem 
engraved on lead, seen by him on Mt. Heli- 
con, would indicate that it is not genuine, 
although certainly also of quite ancient 
origin. 

“The Greek word hybris has the general 
connotation of insolent and overbearing 
treatment of inferiors. 
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In fact, injustice mainly consists in 
violating another’s rights (185 ff., 
213, 238, 275, 321), that is, if might 
is substituted for right (188). 
Finally, there are a few other sins 
expressedly noted: dishonoring one’s 
parents (185 f., 331), slander (194), 
breaking an oath (190), adultery 
(328 f.), and merciless deeds against 
supplicants, strangers (327) or or- 
phans (330). Envy and loose talk are 
not regarded exactly as sins. The 
former is, at one time, mentioned as 
evil, at another as beneficial (see be- 
low), while the latter is taken as a 
nuisance which makes human inter- 
course unpleasant and social life often 
hard to bear (760 ff.). At any rate, 
minor offenses such as cheating or in- 
sulting should be repaid double in the 
same currency (706 ff.), unless the 
offender asks to be “friend” again, 
which is obviously the simplest way 
of straightening out the little clashes 
of every-day life. 

Compliance with these precepts of 
social morality, however, is not 
enough to secure the good will and 
the grace of the transcendental pow- 
ers that govern the world; there must 
be added forms of direct worship, 
namely, sacrifice (135 f., 336 f.) and 
prayer (465). Moreover, certain prac- 
tices must be observed for which no 
rational explanation is given, except 
that not to do so, would arouse the 
anger of those powers (706 ff.). Thus, 
religious worship and magic are 
based on the same belief in some in- 
visible force or forces on which 
eventually depends all that happens 
in the world of sensual experience. 
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These forces are generally called 
gods. But it is quite clear that Zeus 
occupies an outstanding position 
among them. He is described as the 
father of men and gods, and 
the omnipotent ruler of the Universe 
(105). The other gods and minor 
demons that are referred to, seem to 
act in his name and by his order 
rather than from their own will and 
power (248 ff.). 

Hesiod distinguishes two ways by 
which goods may be acquired: work 
and violence. As we have already seen 
before, he regards work as the only 
just and secure form, at least for a 
peasant: taking away from others by 
force or compulsions incurs the pun- 
ishment of Zeus (217 ff., 238 ff.). In 
the same category belongs gain 
through fraudulent litigations: 
“When you have got plenty (of 


grain), you can raise disputes (in: 


court) and strive to get another’s 
goods!” (33 f.). However, the poet 
makes the curious remark that vio- 
lence is more risky for a poor man 
than for a wealthy one, and adds that 
even the latter “cannot easily bear its 
burden.” This does not imply a double 
morality, one for the powerful, and 
another for the powerless. But it 
rather proves the matter-of-fact way 
in which Hesiod looks at things as 
they are; he frankly affirms the ex- 
perience that violence, though re- 
venged in the long run, is a successful 
form of acquisition for those who 
have enough power. Begging, borrow- 
ing and purchasing (341) are also 
mentioned; both the former are ap- 
parently regarded as undesirable ex- 
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pedients, while the latter is not fy. 
ther discussed. Borrowing, moreover, 
supposes credit, which cannot be ob. 
tained except by returning faithfully 
what had been borrowed before (349 
ff.). Trading is another means of gp. 
quiring goods. However, it is only by 
sheer necessity that man takes t 
seafaring: The just and lucky ar 
not compelled to travel on ships (23 
f.), but only those who are in neg 
(634) or debt (647). As reason fo 
his dislike of maritime trade, which 
was apparently the only form of busi. 
ness known in his days, the poet 
points to the danger and risk cop. 
nected with it. He urges his peasant, 
at least to choose the favorable sea. 
sons (618 ff., 663 ff.), and to leave the 
greater part of his goods behind in 
safety, only taking along the lesser 
part on a good ship (691 ff.). Here we 
meet with a quite significant char. 
acter trait: Hesiod’s peasant is op- 
posed to speculation and bold venture. 
His ideal is not the big gain through 
one strong effort, but the gradual, 
steady acquisition of goods through 
untiring work, wise forethought, 
proper economy and parsimony. “He 
who adds to what he has, will keep 
off bright-eyed hunger; for if you add 
a little and do this often, soon that 
little will become great” (361 f). 
And the only kind of work of which 
Hesiod can think, that offers an ample 
opportunity for this, is agriculture 
How to put this ideal way of making 
a living into practice, is, indeed, the 
very topic of the Works and Days. 
In his effort to make a living, 
Hesiod’s peasant is decidedly it 
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dividualistic. When he employs hu- 
man help, he wishes to pay for it (349 
ff.), except in the case of slaves, to 
whom he apparently owes nothing. 
Still, the necessity of occasional co- 
operation and of solidarity in danger 
is recognized and frequently referred 
to (351, 409, 477 f., 452 ff.). In 
another sense, however, society ex- 
erts a wholesome influence upon the 
industry of the peasant, namely, by 
arousing competition. Hesiod recog- 
nizes the close relationship between 
competition and conflict, both of 
which he calls strife (eris) (cfr. 11 
ff.). But, while he utterly rejects war 
and quarrel as a great evil (ibid., 
145 f., 182 ff.), and regards peace as 
one of the great blessings of the gods 
(119, 228), he emphasizes that com- 
petition “stirs up even the shiftless to 
toil; for a man grows eager to work 
when he considers his neighbor” (20 
ff., 477). 


* * * * 


The foregoing analysis of Hesiod’s 
epic Works and Days has revealed a 
fairly exhaustive pattern of attitudes. 
By assuming that his views do reflect 
a definite peasant culture, we are able 
to reconstruct a distinct personality 
type of the peasant. As is true for 
any other isolated case study, only a 
comparison with many similar cases 
could prove the validity of the results. 
Such a procedure would by far exceed 
the scope of this paper, and must be 
left to the completion of a major re- 
search project in which the author is 
actually engaged. Moreover, since no 
hypothesis regarding the peasant 
type is generally accepted or has been 
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proven conclusively by other authors, 
there seems to be no way of definitely 
determining the significance of the 
present case for socio-psychological 
and sociological theory. 

Nevertheless, our knowledge of 
peasant culture at different stages of 
history and in different regions, how- 
ever incomplete it may as yet be, per- 
mits at least a tentative interpreta- 
tion of some more conspicuous traits 
revealed by the present case. 

The attitude of Hesiod’s peasant 
toward natural as well as human en- 
vironment can be described as un- 
emotional, realistic and utilitarian. 
There was only one reference to an 
aesthetic appreciation of the natural 
scenery, and this we probably have 
to discard as a personal interpolation 
of the poet. The wish for security— 
as expressed in the dominating con- 
cern over the question how to make a 
living, and how to avert physical pain, 
material want and dangers to life— 
overshadows all the other wishes 
which Thomas, Znaniecki, Bogardus 
and others regard as the basic human 
tendencies to action.15 However, the 
obvious conclusion suggested by this 
exclusiveness of the one aspect of life 
in Hesiod, demands a certain mitiga- 
tion; for it is the poet’s avowed ob- 
jective to teach the peasant Perses 
the surest road to material prosper- 
ity (cf. 286 ff.). 

Nature, therefore, is looked upon 
solely as a means to this end. Its phe- 
nomena and laws are to be closely ob- 
8 Cfr. W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 


1927, Vol. I, p. 73; and E. S. Bogardus, 
{?. ees of Social Psychology, 1931, 
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served; there is no room for senti- 
ments or imagery. This attitude may 
best be explained by the fact that, to 
the peasant, the natural scenery is 
above all his workshop. A metal work- 
er takes much the same attitude to- 
ward a flaming blast furnace, as a 
peasant towards a ripe wheat field.’® 
Aesthetic values seem to be attached 
mainly to objects which are uncom- 


mon and have no direct connection: 


with a man’s struggle for a living. 
However, certain variations of this 
typical attitude of the peasant toward 
scenery do occur. Folksongs fre- 
quently refer to the beauties of one’s 
country, though after a standardized 
pattern. Homesickness of emigrants 
is another instance. It may, of course, 
largely be explained by the strong 
emotions aroused by the loss of fa- 
miliar objects, particularly if con- 
nected with childhood reminiscences. 
The attitude, Ubi bene, ibi patria, 
seems to be less frequest among peas- 
ants than among more urbanized peo- 
ple. Yet economic success of the 
colonists in new surroundings makes 
them eventually forget the merits of 
their native land.”° 

Not only in his attitude toward the 
natural, but also in that toward the 
human environment, Hesiod’s peasant 





*The peasant boy Peter Rosegger (Als 
ich zum ersten Mal mit dem Dampfwagen 
fuhr) was aroused to imaginative reflec- 
tions at the first sight of a railway engine, 
as a city — = be affected by his 
first meetin cow 

"i Ss fller et al., (Rural Community 
Types, — - roduce interesting letters 
written by a Friesian immigrant to the 
United States, who soon learns to like his 
new country that has given him the owner- 
ship in fertile land denied to him in his 
native Germany. 
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shows a conspicuous absence of emo. 
tions. It would be very difficult t 
ascertain if a lesser degree of affec. 
tion in his dealings with fello 
particularly members of the family 
and neighbors, is typical of the peas. 
ant. That Hesiod emphasizes the 
rational viewpoint is suggested by the 
didactical aim of his book; that he 
fails to mention affections does not 
necessarily exclude them from his 
mental pattern. However, it is quite 
characteristic for peasant standards 
not to show or to mention affections, 
A mere behavioristic method might 
easily come to wrong conclusions ijn 
this respect. We would suggest that a 
higher or lesser degree of affection is 
characteristic for individual, not for 
social types, and point to individual 
psychology for a further discussion. 
However, the strong emphasis laid 
on the economic and social aspect of 
family relations has a definite sig- 
nificance for our problems. Hesiod 
deals with social standards, not with 
individual sentiments. Standards have 
a rational basis; even where, sub- 
consciously, irrational elements in- 
fluence social standards, they still de- 
mand rationalization to be accepted 
permanently. Hesiod does not deny 
that passion, and what we would call 
“love,” may play a role in the choice 
of a mate, but the whole sensual and 
sentimental complex is treated with 
apparent contempt, almost sarcasm 
(cfr. 373 ff., 704 f.). This is in strik- 
ing contrast to the attitude taken by 
Homer, who generally extols the 
pleasures of love and the virtues of 
beauty. Apparently, the taboos with 
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which natural urge and sex are sur- 
rounded, disintegrate only at a com- 
paratively late stage of civilization.”! 

According to Hesiod, three consid- 
erations determine marriage: (1) 
children; (2) cooperation; (3) social 
status—As already pointed out, chil- 
dren are a conditio sine qua non in a 
peasant economy. They afford the 
necessary help in farm work and the 
desired security in old age. It is a 
quite common saying among peasants 
everywhere that farms are being lost 
not because of too great a number of 
children, but because of childlessness. 
Miner gives a most instructive scheme 
of the natural cycle of generations in 
a French Canadian peasant household. 
It might be duplicated with certain 
variations from almost any other 
farming districts. Without the coop- 
eration of wife and minor members 
of the famliy, which is perhaps uni- 
versally underpaid, no peasant econ- 
omy could possibly succeed.*? This is 
particularly true where help has to 
be hired, while MHesiod’s peasant 
could afford to wait before marrying, 
since he had cheap slave labor at his 
disposal (cfr. 406). 





"The way in which the continental peas- 
ant novel of the 19th century, in countless 
variations, treated the conflict between love 
and social controls, does not seem to reflect 
common peasant attitudes, but rather urban 
conceptions uncritically applied to rural 
conditions. 

“The etymology of the German word 
Knecht (farm hand, servant, related to 
“knight”) affords an illustrative detail in 
this respect: OHG chnécht, and still MHG 
knéht mean boy, youth, fellow, man, also 
squire and hero, and are probably allied to 
the root ken, from Aryan: gen, Latin: 
genus, gigno, gender, procreate. (Cf. F. 
Kluge, An Etymological Dictionary of the 
we Language, transl. by J. F. Davis, 
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Hesiod does not discuss the re- 
sponsibility of the head of the family 
for all its members, although this is 
one of the elements of familism 
usually said to be a typically rural 
attitude. We doubt very much 
whether it really is typical; for fam- 
ilism is a trait characteristic of any 
social class during by far the greatest 
length of historical development, 


‘while the contrary appears rather as 


the exception from the rule, as far as 
time or geographical distribution are 
concerned. There are, to be sure, cer- 
tain peculiar culture patterns, includ- 
ing perhaps that of the original peas- 
ant matriarchate, that show only 
rudiments of familism; under mod- 
ern conditions, however, the weaken- 
ing of the family bond is significant 
for the general transition to a specific 
(megalopolitan-industrial) stage of 
social evolution, and the differences 
between city and country derive from 
a culture lag between them. 

We are not entitled to deduce def- 
inite conclusions from Hesiod’s fail- 
ure to indicate any strong familism. 
But, we could explain it with the fact 
that Hesiod’s family had only recently 
migrated to Ascra, and probably 
lived under pioneer conditions as set- 
tlers on waste land; such conditions, 
however, seem to be favorable to that 
“rugged individualism,” often at- 
tributed to the American pioneer. 

Property (chremata) is the means 
by which life and well-being of the 
peasant and his family (cfr. 399) are 
secured. The normal source of mate- 
rial goods is agriculture; other forms 
of income are undesirable. It should, 
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however, be noted that Hesiod is well 
aware of the frequent necessity to 
supplement a peasant’s economy from 
other sources. We have already men- 
tioned that a great number of chil- 
dren is desirable under conditions of 
peasant farming. Now, this raises the 
problem of disposal of the population 
surplus. Indeed, the generally rapid 
growth of population made possible 
by agriculture is largely responsible 
for the continuous expansion of the 
races based on it over the earth’s sur- 
face, which has not yet come to a 
standstill. Search for new land, be it 
in the form of foreign colonies, inner 
colonization (on waste and forest 
land), or agrarian reform (redistri- 
bution of land), is the main spring of 
peasant history. Yet, whenever this 
fails to materialize, some other outlet 
for surplus manpower, either tempo- 
rary or permanent, has to be found in 
supplementary industries, trade, mer- 
cenarism, emigration to _ cities. 
Hesiod, as we have seen, mentions sea 
trading, but only as an expedient. His 
peasant abhors adventure, risk or 
speculation, and the wish for new 
experience, thought by Thomas and 
others** as a basic human attitude, is 
apparently underdeveloped. What he 
is looking for, is a gradual, but sure 
increase in wealth, brought about by 
industry and good management. 

This attitude is in striking contrast 
to that prevailing among other hu- 
man types. To the heroes of Homer, 
to the Vikings, to the Teutonic 
Knights, to the English privateers, 
and to the modern business men, it is 


* See note 18. 
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not steady increase, but the 
and often violent venture that ap. 
pears attractive. This differen 
seems to be closely related to the at. 
titude toward war. To Hesiod’s peas. 
ant, war is a definite evil. And, indeed, 
throughout history, peasants haye 
proved to be basically peaceful. To be 
sure, peasantries have often risen ty 
defend their lives and _ property 
against aggressors with great bray. 
ery; their stamina in defensive wars 
has already been extolled by classical 
Greek authors such as Xenophon and 
Aristotle, and are well known from 
the history of Switzerland or China. 
Recruits from the peasant class have 
formed the much appreciated bulk of 
countless armies in the past and the 
present, and under the leadership of 
aristocratic, urban or other classes, 
peasants have partaken even in wars 
of conquest. But peasantries, left 
alone, easily tire of warlike ventures; 
Aristophanes’ comedies contain ex- 
amples of this, and others may be 
found in the failure of the Swiss peas- 
ant armies to exploit fully their much 
dreaded expeditions into Lombardy— 
or of the Tyrolese rebels to resist sue- 
cessfully the Napoleonic conquerors.” 
Dawson and Burn, by contrasting 
the primitive peasant peoples with 
the pastoral warrior-nomads, have 
given complementary explanations 


“This intrinsic peacefulness of the peas- 
ant must not be confounded with the paci- 
fism which at times is found among 
classes. For while the latter outlaw a 
conflict, their attitude may be none the less 
aggressive, be it under the guise of business 
competition and economic imperialism, or in 
the form of violent aspirations at soci 
political reforms. 
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for this peasant trait. Dawson finds 
the clue to the basic difference in the 
fact that “the importance of a tribe 
or of a family depended on their 
wealth in flocks and herds, an ever- 
varying factor . . ., whereas the 
amount of land held by a primitive 
agriculturist is strictly limited by his 
powers of cultivation.” *° While this 
would well account for the formation 
of an unwarlike culture pattern 
among primitive peasants, Burn 
makes still more general economic 
factors responsible for submissive- 
ness to political rulers; he says: “The 
peasant... learns . . . a submissive 
attendance on the whims and moods 
of nature, which, when it has become 
an ingrained habit of mind, may 
easily make for submissiveness to a 
human lord also.” 7¢ 


However this may be, Hesiod ap- 
parently takes domination by feudal 
lords and the stratification of society 
for granted. What he resents, is abuse 
of power, although he makes no at- 
tempt to remedy that, except by per- 
suasion and reference to divine sanc- 
tions. This fits well into what is 
known of the history of peasant re- 
volts. Upheavals of peasants as they 
occurred, for instance, in the times of 
the Attic Diacrians and of Solon, or 
of the Swabish Bundschuh in the 
16th century, were not so much di- 
rected against the structure of so- 
ciety as such, but against changes of 
economic and social conditions. W. H. 
Riehl tells the amusing story of the 
peasants of Baden in the revolution 





* 1. cit., p. 241 f. 
*1. cit., p. 47. 
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of 1848, who, at first, participated in 
the democratic-liberal movement, but 
finally declared they would vote no 
more, but leave the matter to the 
Grand Duke (of Baden), who, after 
all, understood the novel electoral 
system better. Riehl concludes that 
the peasant believes in authority,?’ 
which would correspond to Burn’s 
opinion. 

Hesiod emphasizes the usefulness 
of good relationship to neighbors, be- 
cause of their support in danger or 
need, and of their occasional coopera- 
tion. Neverthless, he regards com- 
petition as welcome, and appreciates 
greater wealth, because it affords in- 
dependence and social respect. How- 
ever, his concept of competition is not 
the same as that used in sociological 
literature. M. A. May and L. W. Doob 
try to define the term, at least tenta- 
tively, by postulating that “an indi- 
vidual competes with others when... 
his knowledge of the goal that he 
seeks indicates that it is limited and 
cannot be shared by other persons in 
that situation.” 278 Yet, where land is 
available in as great a quantity as can 
be utilized by the working power of 
any given peasant family—a quan- 
tity which is always limited—the 
nature of agricultural productiveness 
admits many striving toward the 
same goal (prosperity) without ex- 
cluding anyone from reaching it too.” 





* Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft, 1885. p. 
104, and passim. 

* Competition and Cooperation, Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin No. 25, 
1937, p. 17, postulate 7. 

*® Cfr. Werner Sombart, Das Wirtschafts- 
leben im Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus, 
Vol. II, 1927, passim; also C. Dawson, l. ¢. 
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Thus, true competition might be com- 
paratively rare among peasants, and 
there only remains the struggle to do 
as well as others, or even better. The 
social satus which Hesiod’s peasant 
wishes to attain, is a merely ideal 
value, a satisfaction of his self-maz- 
imizing tendencies,®° which not only 
does not harm the interests of others, 
but is even stimulating and ad- 
vantageous to all. For wealth appar- 
ently does not carry with it any 
power or authority over the “neigh- 
bors.” *! This would correspond with 
the democratic way of communal 
self-government among peasantries, 
which apparently can be well recon- 
ciled with the recognition of authori- 
tarian forms of government as far as 
relationship to non-peasant classes 
and superimposed larger political 
units, such as the manor or the mod- 
ern State, are concerned. 

Social relations, according to He- 
siod, are regulated by moral law and 
custom. He makes no attempt at a 
rationalization of the moral code, 
which is apparently felt as self-evi- 
dent, and legitimized by tradition. 
The ultimate sanction, however, lies 
in his deep ethical and religious 
transcendentalism according to which 
the eternal law of God permeates the 
universe and threatens the evil-doer 


” Cfr. M. Mead, Cooperation and Compe- 
— among Primitive Peoples, 1937, p. 
485 


™ Although not mentioned by Hesiod, the 
peasant does not only acknowledge the au- 
thority of his superiors, but also exercises 
himself a rigorous authority over inferiors, 
the latter being mainly the members of the 
family over which he presides, and hired 


(or slave) IF emg “Neighbors” in this con- 
text means a peasant proprietor, not any 
resident of the same locality. 
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with inescapable retaliation. Any jp. 
fringement upon this moral law ig, 
menace to the common weal. There jg 
no trace of a desire to adapt laws ty 
changing conditions, as we find it ip 
our own urban and dynamic culture, 
We have already seen that the peas. 
ant reacts strongly against change 
in traditional conditions. In  thege 
cases, justice means to him restora. 
tion of the status quo ante. Hesiod’s 
philosophy of life could well be char. 
acterized with words that have been 
used to describe the Greek view in 
general: “Although changes might 
improve current practice in some re 
spects, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that men would do better if they op. 
posed or tried to overthrow an estab. 
lished moral order. . . . Social changes 
were either departures from, or re. 
turns to, reasonable proportions in 
human relationships.” *? However, we 
must not overlook that the modem 
concept of progress is of a rather re- 
cent date, and is perhaps the result of 
a pathological state of society, caused 
by its rapid change and disintegra- 
tion, and the consequent general 
doubt in the validity of all traditional 
ideas.** 

Thus, the study of the personality 
of the peasant according to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days suggests a con- 
sistent pattern of attitudes, which 
seems to make for an essentially stat- 
ic and self-contented culture type. 
Social controls are exercised by tra 
ditional standards and mores, whose 
legitimacy cannot be questioned. The 


“G. P. Adams et al., Knowledge and So 
ciety, 1938, p. 337. 
at Pe Bury, The Idea of Progress, 1982. 
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function of the State (the princes), 
which appears as a foreign element 
superimposed upon the peasant so- 
ciety, is mainly to safeguard the tra- 
ditional culture pattern. Where it 
fails, the remote control by the Di- 
vine is evoked. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that individuals would 
not emerge in peasant societies whose 
mental pattern leads in a different 
direction and who cannot adjust 
themselves to tradition. However, for 
them there is no room or outlet with- 
in the closely knit community. We 
must presume that these will eventu- 
ally be cast out, and compelled to seek 
a living in some way other than agri- 
culture. The population of cities will 
largely consist of such exiles. The 
great role which, frequently, bands 
of robbers and brigands have played 
in completely agrarian countries may 
be explained in a similar way. 

Since Faris maintains that every 
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culture tends to produce itself indef- 
initely,®* it would be rash to judge a 
static culture type as distinguishing 
peasant societies alone. Yet, the same 
is true of all the other traits which 
we have found in the course of our 
analysis. We would, therefore, be in- 
clined to say, in conclusion, that no 
particular trait is typical for any cul- 
ture to the exclusion of all the others. 
What makes the construction of a 
special culture type valid as a heur- 
istic principle of social research, is 
the combination of many different 
traits and strains, which in their to- 
tality appear as specific and distinct 
from any other pattern. The case of 
Hesiod’s peasant has revealed a num- 
ber of them, only a more exhaustive 
investigation can establish whether 
these, together with possibly many 
more, will eventually assemble to such 
a specific and unique culture pattern. 


“1, cit., p. 3; cfr. also p. 26. 





Experimenting in Rural Health Organization* 


By James E. Montgomery; 
ABSTRACT 


This paper analyzes the Newton County (Mississippi) Health Services 
Association, Inc., recently initiated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
It examines health needs and facilities in the county as they existed before 
the health program was organized; sets forth the main features of the associ- 
ation; and shows how the program met the needs of the county. 

The analysis warrants the following conclusions: (1) As it is on a voluntary 
basis and limited to farm families, the association reached only 41.1 per cent 
of the total population. (2) The plan is actuarially unsound. (3) The county 
is too small to serve as an administrative unit. (4) There is no guarantee 
that medical services rendered will be of a high quality. (5) The program 
fails to emphasize preventive care. (6) Local cultural complexes are such 
that few members participate in matters pertaining to the policies of the 
association. 


RESUMEN 


Este articulo analiza la Asociacién de Servicios de Salubridad del Condado 
de Newton en el estado de Mississippi, iniciada recientemente por el Departa- 
mento de Agricultura de los Estados Unidos. El articulo examina las 
necesidades y las facilidades en materia de salubridad que existian en el con- 
dado antes de que el programa de salubridad fuera organizado; sefiala los 
rasgos mas importantes de la asociacién; y muestra la forma en que el pro- 
grama llena las necesidades del condado. ; 

El andlisis justifica las siguientes conclusiones: (1) Como funciona bajo una 
base voluntaria y limitada a familias campesinas, la asociacién beneficia 
solamente al 41.1 porciento de la poblacién total. (2) La base estadistica del 
plan es poco satisfactoria. (3) El condado es muy pequefio para servir como 
una unidad administrativa. (4) No hay garantia de que los servicios médicos 
suministrados sean de alta calidad. (5) El programa no da importancia a las 
medidas preventivas. (6) Los patrones de cultura locales hacen que pocos 
miembros participen en los asuntos relacionados con la direccion de la 
asociacién. 


Country. For several years a growing 
demand has developed that basic 
medical care shall be placed within 
reach of all families, and now there 
is considerable evidence that the gen- 
eral public is arriving at this same 


The depression of the thirties and 
the present war have both thrown 
the spotlight on national health prob- 
lems. During these two emergencies 
sufficient data have been compiled | 
which demonstrate that ill health ma- 


terially affects a person’s earning 
power, and his ability to perform 
military duty in the defense of the 


* The author acknowledges the contribu- 
tion of Frank D. Alexander and Douglas 
Ensminger, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in helping prepare the manu- 
script. 

+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


conclusion. However, there is no crys 
tallization of opinion as to how t 
achieve this objective. 

Out of an awareness of the national 
health situation and particularly o 
rural health conditions, the Inter- 
bureau Committee on Post-War Pro 
grams, USDA, recently initiated six 
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experimental prepayment health pro- 
grams in an effort to secure informa- 
tion which might be useful in design- 
ing a program to bring basic medical 
care within reach of all farm fami- 
lies! As one of these experiments is 
now analyzed, namely, the Newton 
County Rural Health Services Asso- 
ciation, Inc., its significance will be 
related to the needs of a broad na- 
tional medical program. 

From the outset it should be kept 
in mind that this health association 
is experimental, the main purpose be- 
ing to discover processes and tech- 
niques for meeting current national 
health needs. Moreover, the results 
of the experiment per se should not 
necessarily be expected nor allowed 
to crystallize; rather the project 
should be analyzed in terms of its 
desirable and undesirable features. 


I. Health Needs in Newton County 
Before the Experimental Program 
Was Begun 


In selecting Newton County, Mis- 
sissippi, in which to initiate one of 
the experimental programs, the fol- 
lowing criteria were considered: 


1. Active county planning 
committee.? 

2. Known local 
medical needs. 

3. Typical rural county. 


interest in 





‘The six organizations were set up in the 
following counties: Walton Co., Georgia; 
Cass and Wheeler counties, Texas; Nevada 
Co., Arkansas; Hamilton Co., Nebraska; 
and Newton Co., Miss. 

*The initiators thought that an active 
local land use planning committee would 
play an important role in organizing and 
entting the experimental health pro- 

Tam, 


4. Farm income approximate- 
ly the same as in state as a whole. 

5. Medical, dental, and hos- 
pital facilities reasonably ade- 
quate and reasonably accessible 
to all families in county or erea. 

6. Receptive attitude on part 
of professional groups. 

7. Desirable: Full-time pub- 
lic health unit.® 


The county is located in the south- 
eastern part of Mississippi, and in 
1940 had a total population of 24,249 
and a rural farm population of 
21,135. Approximately 65 per cent of 
the population was white, and with 
the exception of about 300 Indians, 
the remaining 35 per cent was Negro. 
The principal occupation is farming; 
in 1940 tenancy was 42.7 per cent, 
compared with 66.2 per cent for the 
State of Mississippi. Generally hold- 
ings are relatively small, and the 
principal crop is cotton. 

As is true of many rural areas in 
the South, the levels of living in New- 
ton County are relatively low. Ac- 
cording to Hagood’s Rural Level of 
Living Indexes* the level of index 
value for the county’s rural farm 
population in 1940 was 76, compared 
with 69 for the State and 100 for the 
Nation. In 1939 the average value of 
all farm products sold, traded or used 
by each farm household was $540.57 
compared with $552.21 for the state 
of Mississippi. 

*Interbureau Committee on Post-War 
Programs, USDA, 1942, “Experimental 
Rural Health Program,” p. 5. 

‘Margaret Jarman Hagood, Rural Level 
of Living Indexes for Counties of the United 
States, 1940, USDA, Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Washington, D, C., October 
1943, pp. 9, 24, 25, 
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Housing conditions in the county 
are generally poor. In 1939, 39.5 per 
cent of all dwellings reported were 
in need of major repairs as compared 
with 33.6 per cent for the State; only 
15.5 per cent of the dwellings had 
running water and 12.6 per cent had 
no privies. The improper disposal of 
waste and frequent unprotected water 
sources endanger a considerable num- 
ber of families. Further light is shed 
on the nature of rural life in Newton 
County by the fact that in 1939, 89.2 
per cent of the total population lived 
on either improved or unimproved 
dirt roads. 

An examination of the rural farm 
population of Newton County, which 
in 1940 comprised 87.2 per cent of 
the total, is revealing. The fertility 
rate® was relatively high, being 633 
for the white rural farm population 
and 903 for the nonwhite rural farm 
population. However, birth rates 
among whites are decreasing fairly 
rapidly and are decreasing slightly 
among Negroes. As a result of high 
birth rates and out-migration, a pro- 
portionately larger part of the coun- 
ty’s population is under 20 years of 
age than is true of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Vital statistics reveal that while 
the death rates caused by certain spe- 
cific diseases in Newton County are 
more or less comparable to corre- 
sponding death rates for the State of 
Mississippi and for the Southeastern 
Region,® they are generally much 
higher than for the nation as a whole. 


* Fertility rate refers to the number of 
living children under 5 years of age per 
1,000 women in the age group 20 to 44, 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM Cx. 
TAIN SPECIFIC CAUSES PER 10,000 Popy. 
LATION, 1940* 





i 











nited 

Cause of Death ‘Sates Region Miss, co 
Tuberculosis 

(all forms) 1.03 9.00 8.73 9,99 
Malaria Al 45 80 82 
Influenza and 

penumonia 

(allforms) 7.03 9.00 8.73 9,99 
Pellagra 16 .65 \ a! 
Syphilis 144 1.85 2.19 1,23 


NUMBER FEMALES 15 TO 44 YEARS OF AcE 
Per 10,000 PoPULATION 





Maternal deaths 


(allforms) 2.77 5.15 6.16 7.19 


* Part of the data in this table is taken 
from National Resources Planning Board, 
Regional Planning, Part XI, The Southeast, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 193. 

+ The figures in Tables I are based on 
place of residence for 1940. Since data on 
death according to residence for counties 
are not readily available for a three or 
four-year average, figures presented should 
be viewed with this limitation in mind. 





Specific causes of death included in 
Table I are not entirely localized in 
the Southeast, and some causes are 
more prevalent in other sections of 
the Country than in the Southeastern 
Region; however, causes of death ex- 
amined herein are useful in charac- 
terizing the health problems of the 
Region. 

In all probability, infant mortality 
rates are the most sensitive indexes 
of health conditions in a given area. 
The average infant death rate based 
on the years 1938 and 1939 for New- 
ton County was 51.2 per 1,000 live 
births, compared with 56.2 for Mis- 
sissippi, 58.6 for the Southeast, and 
48.0 for the United States as of 1939. 


*In this paper the Southeastern Region is 
used to include the seven states, Ala., Ga., 
Fla., Miss., N. C., S. C., and Tenn. 
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These figures indicate that while the 
infant mortality rate for Newton 
County is somewhat lower than that 
of Mississippi and the Region, at the 
same time it is significantly higher 
than for the Nation as a whole. 

The total number of deaths due to 
all causes per 1,000 population in 
1940 is observed to be greater for the 
United States as a whole than for 
Newton County, for Mississippi, or 
for the Region. The explanation for 
this higher total death rate is to be 
found partly in the larger proportion 
of older people in the Nation as a 
whole, compared with the Southeast- 
ern Region, the State of Mississippi, 
and Newton County. But disregard- 
ing the relative size of the old-age 
groups, the death rate is higher for 
these groups in the Nation as a whole 
than in the other areas. The comple- 
mentary side of the differential in age 
distribution means a relatively larger 
proportion of persons in the younger 
age groups for the Region, State and 
county, than for the Nation, with rela- 
tively greater numbers of deaths in 
the younger age groups. Such a con- 
dition indicates that a program of 
health care for the Region should 
place emphasis on diets, environmen- 
tal sanitation, pre- and post-natal 
care and childhood diseases. 


Il. Health Facilities in the County 
Before the Experimental Program 
Was Organized 
Previous to August 1, 1942, when 
the experimental health program was 
organized, there were 12 physicians 
in Newton County, 5 dentists, 6 drug 





stores, 1 full-time public health nurse 
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(but no health officer or sanitarian), 
several Negro midwives, 2 small hos- 
pitals, and 3 venereal disease clinics. 
Most of the medical personnel and 
facilities were located in three small 
towns, namely, Union in the north, 
Decatur, the county seat in the cen- 
tral, and Newton, in the southcentral 
part of the county. 


The large majority of families in 
the county who secured medical care 
made use of local services, but a few 
families living near the borders of 
the county went to adjoining counties 
for health services, and in case of un- 
usual surgery patients in the county 
were taken to distant cities. Also, as 
the town of Union is partly in Ne- 
shoba County, several families in that 
county used health facilities in the 
town. 

Of the 12 doctors, all did general 
practice, and 2 performed surgery in 
addition to their general practice. 
The doctors and the dentists were 
mature in years, the median age of 
seven doctors in 1943 being 62 and 
the median years of practice, 34. 

Before the initiation of the health 
program, the county had a hospital 
located at Newton with a bed capac- 
ity of 25 and one at Union, with a 
bed capacity of 40. Each hospital had 
an operating room, ward space, pri- 
vate rooms, and nursing and techni- 
cal services. Each admitted whites 
and Negroes. In 1939, the rate of 
occupancy for the hospital of 25 beds 
was 36.8 per cent. This low rate of 
occupancy is to be interpreted in the 
light of people’s inability to pay for 
such services and of the local custom 
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of using a hospital only in case of 
emergency. Then a majority of peo- 
ple in the county did not seek the 
other health services until some ail- 
ment forced them to do so. As a gen- 
eral statement, the lower income 
group of whites and the majority of 
Negroes received few medical serv- 
ices, despite the fact that relatively 
more illnesses occur among families 
within the lowest income groups. 

In the light of the health services 
to be found in the county before the 
experimental program was begun it 
is revealing to consider actual facili- 
ties with recognized standards. Ac- 
cording to accepted norms, there 
should be one doctor per 1,000 popu- 
lation. If this formula is applied, 
Newton County, with a population of 
24,249 in 1940, should have had a 
total of 24 doctors instead of 12 at 
that time; and as several of the phy- 
sicians were 65 years old or older, 
the total needed would have had to 
exceed 24. If standards set up by the 
American Dental Association of one 
dentist per 1,500 population are used 
as a measure, Newton County should 
have had approximately 16 dentists 
instead of 5. The American Medical 
Association estimates that there 
should be 414 hospital beds per 1,000 
population. According to this stand- 
ard, the county needed from 100 to 
110 beds instead of 65. Finally, the 
American Medical Association esti- 
mates that there should be a full- 
time health officer, a full-time sani- 
tation officer, and five public health 
nurses for each 50,000 population; 
but in the way of public health per- 
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sonnel, Newton County at that tin 
had only one public health nurse, 
Thus, a consideration of the healt, 
resources and facilities of Newton 
County before August 1, 1942 ay 
an examination of established norm 
reveal that the county was greatly 
lacking in health services. 


III. The Experimental Health 
Program 


We now pass to a discussion of th 
experimental program, in the light 
of its efforts to improve health cop. 
ditions, as indicated in Part I of this 
paper. 

Features of The Health Association: 


The central: objective of the Ney. 
ton County Health Program was t 
assist farm families in obtaining 
basic medical and dental services, in. 
cluding general practitioners’ care, 
surgery and hospitalization whe 
needed, deliveries; such dental care 
as extractions, fillings, prophylaxis, 
and periodontal treatment. They were 
also to be assisted in getting the 
prescribed drugs. In making thes 
and related services accessible t 
farm families, an association was or 
ganized on August 1, 1942 which con 
sisted of 1,985 members, a board of 
nine directors, and a manager. Pro 
fessional groups — physicians, der 
tists, druggists, and operators of two 
hospitals (who were physicians)— 
agreed to cooperate. The estimate 
cost of the program per family fo 
the first year was $54. Each family 
that took part paid 6 per cent of it 
net cash income or $5, whichever was 
greater, toward this amount; but no 
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one paid more than $54 regardless of 
size of income. Any difference be- 
tween the membership fee and the 
$54 was provided for by a Federal 
subsidy administered by the FSA. 

The governing body consists of a 
board of 9 members who were nomi- 
nated by the county agricultural 
agent and elected from nine com- 
munities by members of the associ- 
ation. The functions of the board of 
directors are to employ and super- 
vise a manager, control expenditures, 
keep members informed as to the 
needs and the progress of the associ- 
ation, make contacts with profession- 
al groups, enroll members, and pro- 
mote the organization generally. 

The manager of the association, 
who is selected by the board of di- 
rectors with the approval of FSA, 
is held responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the program. His specific 
duties include soliciting members, re- 
ceiving fees, helping to prepare 
agreements affecting professional 
groups and the association, and mak- 
ing financial settlements. Although 
he is responsible to the governing 
board, the manager actually takes 
the lead in supervising the program, 
pointing out to the directors the 
issues that require their attention. 
Any person who derives as much 
as 51 per cent of his income from a 
farm and who lives in Newton Coun- 
ty is eligible for membership.’ During 





"During the first year of the program’s 
operation, membership would have been 
somewhat greater had the Federal subsidy 
been larger. Since August 1, 1944 the asso- 
cation has permitted all families in the 
county to participate in the plan, but only 
& few nonfarm families have done so. 
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the first year of the program’s opera- 
tion, August 1, 1942 to July 31, 1943, 
a total of 1,985 members joined the 
association; these with their depen- 
dents totaled 8,958, or 42.4 per cent 
of the total rural farm population of 
the county. Data on 1,754 of the 1,985 
members revealed that 78.2 per cent 
were whites and 21.8 per cent were 
Negroes. Of the rural farm popula- 
tion of the county as a whole, how- 
ever, 62.5 per cent were white and 
37.5 were nonwhite, in 1940. 

The association has a proportion- 
ate representation of white and 
Negro owners, but there is an over- 
representation of white tenants and 
an under-representation of Negro 
tenants. A disproportionately large 
number of owners of small farms are 
members; only occasional owners of 
the larger farms participate. Geo- 
graphically, members of the health 
program were fairly evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the county. 

Although the association encoun- 
tered no difficulty in recruiting mem- 
bers for the first year of operation, 
once farmers were members they did 
not help to direct the program. A 
study of a random sample® showed 
that 60 per cent did not know who 
was responsible for directing the 
affairs of the health program, several 
did not know who the manager was, 
and many did not know how much 
the association paid participating 
physicians and dentists for specific 
services. Sixty-six per cent of the 
sample did not attend any meetings 

5 When the association was studied in the 


fall of 1943, a 3 per cent random sample 
was taken. 
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at which the business of the associ- 
ation was discussed. Fifty-eight per- 
sons out of this sample of 60 said 
that they had had no hand in helping 
with the organization. 

Although the association was 
launched hurriedly, and therefore 
necesarily disregarded emphasis on 
participation, the extent to which the 
farm population of the South par- 
ticipates in programs has always 
been at a minimum. The local culture 
complexes generally hold that pro- 
grams locally considered as_ subsi- 
dized should be operated for but not 
by the recipients. 


Professional Participation: 


When the program was organized, 
each of the 12 doctors in the county 
agreed to participate, and a number 
of doctors in Meridian, Mississippi, 
cooperated whenever difficult surgical 
cases were involved. 

In order that the relationship be- 
tween physicians and the association 
might be explicit, agreements were 
formulated which stipulated what 
services would be rendered, the rates, 
plans for paying the charges, and 
other aspects of the program. The 
customary rates charged before the 
association was organized were used 
as a base for determining the amount 
physicians would charge for various 
services. 


During the first year of the pro- 
gram’s operation, each of the five 
dentists in the county took part in 
the program and written agreements 
were drawn up to regulate the rela- 
tionships between the dentists and 
the association. With few exceptions, 
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rates for dental work were to be th 
same as the charges that were ma 
before the program was organized, 

The six druggists agreed to pgp. 
ticipate in the association. In th 
early phase of the program they dij 
not attempt to reach any form) 
agreement regarding uniformity 9 
prices, but as this led to confusion, 
the druggists soon adopted an agre. 
ment as to what they would charg 
for drugs. 

Agreements were also formulated 
and adopted which regulated rek. 
tions between the hospitals and th 
association. 

In addition to these agreement 
between the association and doctors, 
dentists, druggists and hospitals, each 
professional group set up a commit. 
tee to facilitate profession - associs- 
tion relations. In the event of any 
alleged breach of promise on the part 
of participating professional peopl 
or the association, these committee 
were to be active in seeing that cor. 
rections are made. 


Services Rendered: 


The association provides genera 
practitioners’ care—including home, 
hospital, and office calls—day o 
night. Prenatal care is made avail- 
able, and in the course of such treat 
ment the physician in charge decide 
whether the delivery will be made a 
the patient’s home or at the hospital. 
It makes provision for major an 
minor operations, X-ray examine 
tions, and related treatments. In the 
case of more difficult surgery, th 
physician in charge, with the consetl 
of the patient, makes arrangemenli 
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with a specialist, usually at Jackson 
or Meridian, to whom such cases are 
usually referred. Hospitalization in- 
cludes a maximum of 14 days per 
year for each member, or a total of 
98 days for an entire family. Regular 
hospital services include use of semi- 
private rooms, and laboratory and 
nursing services. 

During the initial months of the 
association’s operation, protective 
dental services (including extrac- 
tions, fillings, prophylaxes, and perio- 
dontal care) were available to all 
members and their dependents. But 
as dental defects in many cases had 
gone untreated for years, the organi- 
zation soon found that the funds were 
too limited to allow complete cover- 
age of all age groups. An adjustment 
was made through which full dental 
care is now provided only for chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. Services 
rendered to individuals who are 18 
years and older are limited to dental 
corrections in case of pain or to pa- 
tients who have defective teeth that 
are definitely impairing the health. 

There is a sharp contrast in the 
volume of physicians’ care rendered 
to a given number of patients in the 
health organization compared with 


TABLE II. 
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previous customary services they 
have had within a comparable length 
of time. Formerly, among families 
that are now members, a physician 
was summoned or the patient visited 
a doctor only when the case was 
urgent. Defects that were not acute 
or not of an emergency character 
were usually allowed to persist until 
health impairments were severe. Fur- 
thermore, before the program was 
organized it was usual for adults and 
children to do without dental care 
until the defects in the teeth were so 
great that extraction was the only 
solution. 

In order to compare and/or con- 
trast the health services received be- 
fore the program was organized and 
services received during the first year 
of operation, members of a sample 
of sixty families were asked what 
medical care they had received and 
at what rates during the 12 months 
preceding the beginning of the health 
association. From records at the local 
office, data were obtained on the same 
categories of services rendered to the 
same 60 families during the first year 
of the association’s operation. The 
following table presents a summary 
of these findings. 


Costs OF MAJoR MEDICAL SERVICES RENDERED 60 SAMPLE FAMILIES DURING 


THE YEARS AuGusT 1, 1941 To JULY 31, 1942 AND AuGustT 1, 1942 To JuLy 31, 1943 





PRECEDING YEAR 


PROJECT YEAR 








Service 
Total Costs Per Family Total Costs Per Family 
Home, hospital, office calls $ 417.00 $ 6.88 $ 821.50 $13.69 
Deliveries 105.00 1.75 50.00 83 
Surgery 8.00 13 457.00 7.62 
Hospitalization 127.00 2.12 548.00 9.13 
Dental Care 263.70 4.40 801.89 5.03 
Drugs 266.00 4.43 395.00 6.53 
Grand - Total $1,182.70 $19.71 $2,573.39 $42.89 
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With the exception of cost of de- 
liveries, in each category in Table II 
the total costs were greater during 
the first year of the association’s op- 
eration than during the preceding 
year. But since the program observed 
the principle that the patient pay 
according to ability, actually each 
family expended much less during the 
first year of the program’s operation 
than it did the previous year. The 
percentage of the total bills paid, by 
subsidy, for these families was 88.6 
per cent of the grand total cost. How- 
ever, since customarily only 40 or 50 
per cent of the charges of the medi- 
cal service rendered to these families 
had been collected, the amount paid 
by families during the year August 
1, 1941, to July 31, 1942, was much 
smaller than actual charges. The 
principal explanation for the rela- 
tively more medical services received 
by families during the first year of 
the program’s operation than the pre- 
ceding year is found in the removal 
of the economic barrier. 


Adequacy of Services: 


The large majority of members 
who were interviewed considered the 
services rendered to be adequate. 
There were a few exceptions. A com- 
mon belief among the members is 
that some of the cost of drugs should 
be borne by the association and that 
it should provide more nearly com- 
plete dental coverage for all persons 
in the program who are 18 years of 
age and older, just as it does for per- 
sons under 18 years. Members in the 
sample taken said that services are 
rendered as promptly, or more 
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promptly, than they were before. 
Doctors, dentists, the members of the 
board of directors and the manager 
think that the services rendered haye 
generally been adequate, but they 
think that the program would have 
been more effective if the county had 
had a full-time health unit. Original 
plans provided that two nurses be 
employed by the association; they 
were to be under the supervision of 
a public health officer. But these pro. 
visions did not materialize because 
the State Health Board would not 
agree to supervise the nurses unless 
a full-time health unit were provided, 


Finances: 


It was said in another connection 
that the advance estimate of the cost 
of the program per family was $54 
per year, the amount to be derived 
from membership fees and from a 
Federal subsidy. During the pro- 
gram’s first year of operation each 
member paid $5, or 6 per cent of his 
net cash income, whichever was 
greater. This membership fee to- 
gether with the Federal subsidy was 
practically adequate in that funds 
were almost sufficient to cover the 
various costs; but the minimum fee 
which was paid by a large percentage 
of the members was so small that 
frequently members assumed they 
were virtually “getting something for 
nothing.” 

During the second year of its op- 
eration, the association raised the 
minimum fee from $5 to $12. More- 
over, because a reduction had been 
made in the subsidy, certain services 
had to be reduced or discontinued; 
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therefore, for the year August 1, 1943 
to July 31, 1944, the cost estimated 
per family was reduced to $40. In 
Table III are presented the allot- 
ments that were set aside for various 
services during the first and second 
years of the association’s operation. 


TABLE III. ESTIMATED BUDGETS FOR FIRST 
AND SECOND YEAR’S OPERATION 





Estimated Cost Per Family 
August 1,1942 August 1, 1943 














July 31,1943 July 31, 1944 

General Practitioner $16.00 $16.00 
Surgery 6.00 6.00 
Hospitalization 10.00 8.00 
Drugs 7.00 0.00 
Dentistry 7.00 7.00 
Nursing 2.50 0.00 
Contingents 3.00 0.00 
Administration 2.50 3.00 

$54.00 $40.00 





The association paid a relatively 
high percentage of all submitted bills 
during the first year of its operation. 
These percentages were as follows: 
General practitioners, 96.0 per cent; 
hospital owners, 100; surgeons and 
specialists, 96.1; druggists, 100; and 
dentists, 99.9. The percentage of bills 
submitted by doctors and dentists 
which were collected during the first 
year of the program’s operation was 
much higher than it was before the 
association was organized. For in- 
stance, one physician stated that for- 
merly his total collections for serv- 
ices to all his patients averaged about 
50 per cent of his total charges. 

The over-all cost of operating the 
program the first year was $107,- 
340.02 of which $95,140.00, or 88.6 
per cent, was subsidy. The total esti- 
mated cost for the second fiscal year 
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was $80,000.00 of which the subsidy 
amounted to approximately $41,- 
245.08 or 51.2 per cent of the total. 
These relatively high percentages of 
subsidy used are explained mainly by 
low net cash farm incomes of the 
members and an inadequacy of ap- 
praisals of the members’ incomes 
made by the officials of the program. 

During the second year of its op- 
eration, the association’s membership 
decreased to 1,775, largely because 
the minimum fee had been increased, 
certain services had been reduced or 
discontinued, and some members who 
did not need any medical services the 
first year did not think it desirable to 
renew membership. 


Local Support of The Association: 


With few exceptions, participating 
professionals and members of the as- 
sociation place high values on the 
program and have been concerned 
about its progress. Although few 
members have learned to help in di- 
recting the affairs of the program, 
the majority are well satisfied with 
the objectives and operations of the 
so-called health plan. Further, a num- 
ber of persons who until recently 
were ineligible for membership, such 
as bankers, mill workers, and mer- 
chants, are favorably disposed to- 
ward it. 


IV. Results of The Program 


The successes and the failures of 
the association are closely related to 
the adherence to or the disregard of 
fundamental sociological principles. 
Recognition or disregard of social 
processes and values may or may not 
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have been the conscious design of the 
initiators, but in an analysis of the 
experience the operation of principles 
which are common knowledge among 
cultural anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists is clearly reflected. 


Strength of The Plan 


1. The association has as its reason 
for being, helping farm families to 
secure medical care. As it is in the 
local cultural pattern to place value 
on this type of service, the organiza- 
tion has received the support of prac- 
tically all groups within the county. 

2. Generally, membership of the 
organization is composed of farm 
families whose income is relatively 
small. Thus, the program is accepted 
by most people in the county because 
it promises to render services which 
are considered desirable for the 
needy. 

8. The organization utilized the 
popular belief among physicians that 
the free choice of doctor and patient 
should be preserved and that the “in- 
itiative motives” accompanying pri- 
vate practice should be maintained. 

4. Of special significance to the 
success of the organization is the 
technique of self-discipline of pro- 
fessional personnel. The professional 
committees which created the organi- 
zational structure whereby doctors 
and dentists (and for a while the 
druggists) are placed in a situation 
which compels them collectively to 
sponsor their charges for services 
are effective instruments of social 
control. 

5. In the role of an institutional- 
ized leader —the manager —the or- 
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ganization provides a functionaire 
who can perform the job for which 
no collective pattern existed. As the 
folk culture has no mechanism by 
which to implement a program on, 
county-wide and in many cases not 
on a community-wide basis, the map. 
ager has succeeded, at least tempo. 
rarily, in supplying direction for the 
program. 

6. Those who planned the asso¢i. 
ation were realistic when they made 
preparations for a Federal subsidy, 
However, the permanency of the pro. 
gram will depend on the extent to 
which local people cease defining sub- 
sidy as charity and begin redefining 
Federal aid as an equalization fund 
necessary for the general welfare of 
the county, state and Nation. 


Weakness of The Plan 


1. Members of the board of direc. 
tors have failed to develop the poten- 
tial understanding and support of 
members. The directors are in a posi- 
tion to spread information among the 
members of the association and to 
report back to the organization the 
attitudes and responses of members. 
But, so far, board members have been 
slow to recognize this two-fold func. 
tion of communication. 

2. Although there seems to have 
been no conscious racial discrimina- 
tion when recruiting members, the 
organization failed to include Ne 
groes in its membership in the pro 
portion they are found in the rural 
farm population of the county, and 
none of the officials of the organiza 
tion are Negroes. Probably the ratio 
used has made the program more 
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generally acceptable because it is con- 
sistent with local cultural complexes, 
but more courage on the part of the 
planners to experiment with the elas- 
ticity of race relations (although 
these relations are frequently as- 
sumed to be rigid) would have been 


in order. 


V. Implications for National Program 
Of Medical Care 


When the results of the Newton 
County project are considered in the 
light of the needs of a national health 
program, the following aspects are 
striking: 

1. As membership of the organi- 
zation is on a voluntary basis, a rel- 
atively small percentage of the total 
eligible population actually joined the 
association. Throughout the entire 
period of operation there was an un- 
der-representation of Negroes and an 
over-representation of whites, al- 
though it should be noted that there 
was no positive discrimination 
against Negroes. It is within the cul- 
tural pattern for the Negro not to 
avail himself of the chance to par- 
ticipate on an equal basis with whites 
even though the opportunity does ex- 
ist. This low rate of coverage of both 
whites and Negroes among the eli- 
gibles suggests that only a national 
program would assure an adequate 
coverage of all segments of the popu- 
lation. From the standpoint of com- 
plete coverage of the entire popula- 
tion, a voluntary plan will probably 
never be entirely satisfactory. 

2. The financial plan adopted in 
Newton County is actuarially un- 
sound. The way the program was 
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financed the first year attracted fam- 
ilies of low incomes and it is a known 
fact that these families who are least 
able to pay constitute the poorest 
financial risk. This suggests that be- 
fore a health program can be placed 
on a sound actuarial basis, both the 
rural non-farm and the urban popu- 
lation will have to be included. But 
since the non-farm and urban popu- 
lations of the Southeastern Region 
have relatively low incomes, they 
could not be expected to finance the 
cost of a program that includes both 
themselves and the rural farm popu- 
lation. Thus, if a health program is to 
be built on a sound financial basis, it 
will probably be necessary to include 
the entire population of the nation, 
meanwhile providing Federal or state 
subsidy for poor risk groups. 

3. Regardless of the nature of any 
broad health program, it would be 
wise to take cognizance of the county 
as a unit in the South at least. How- 
ever, an analysis of the Newton 
County program indicates that the 
county may be too small as an ad- 
ministrative unit. Administrative cost 
of a county here is relatively higher 
than it would be if the unit included. 
a series of adjoining counties. If such 
a program included an area much 
larger than a Mississippi county, 
more situations would arise where 
professional personnel could benefit 
from an exchange of ideas and in- 
formation. Finally, if the idea of the 
county as an administrative unit is 
followed to the letter, it would tend 
to restrict patients from securing 
medical services outside the county. 
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4. The Newton County Health As- 
sociation has not evolved either 
norms or techniques to assure that 
the medical care rendered will be of a 
high quality. Perhaps it will be wise 
for the profession to formulate its 
own standards and to establish a sys- 
tem of regulations to assure services 
of a high quality. 


5. Since the narrow horizon of the 
county association involves almost ex. 
clusively therapeutic practices, it jg 
essential, if prevention is ever to be. 
come a reality, that health programs 
be of such a scope that state and na. 
tional public health services can be 
fully utilized. 
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NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 


A TALE OF TWO VILLAGES* 


This paper represents one of the reports! 
on a series of studies dealing with mobility 
of high school graduates from villages and 
towns in different sections of the United 
States. 

The choice of high school graduates as 
subjects for a study of mobility leaves much 
to be desired in presenting the total picture 
of mobility from any community. Even if 
one restricts oneself to the movement of 
the younger generation, the choice of sixth 
graders would be preferable to that of high 
school graduates since practically all mem- 
bers of the community have experience at 
that lower school level whereas a much 
smaller percentage finish high school. The 
graduates, however, are much easier to 
locate, especially where alumni societies 
have been active. Further, they are a group 
selected in terms of certain abilities and 
capacities somewhat above the average. In- 
cidentally, this choice makes possible cer- 
tain observations relative to the changing 
function of high school education. 

The communities chosen for study are 
rural non-manufacturing towns with a sub- 
stantial excess of youth beyond the number 
who can be absorbed in the limited work 
opportunities of the locality. With the rela- 
tive stability of the adult population in such 
centers and the necessity for many of the 
generation approaching adulthood to find 
opportunities and preferments in other 
areas, these towns may be characterized as 
feeder or stem communities. 

Two such feeder or stem communities are 
reported on here. These are Woodburn, 
Oregon, some 35 miles south of Portland in 





* The author is indebted to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education for financial 
assistance in the development of the study. 

*The first of these reports for the Michi- 
gan village appeared in the March 1941 
issue of Social Forces. 


the center of the small fruits area, and 
Cottage Grove, at the extreme southern end 
of the Willamette Valley some 145 miles 
south of Portland and located in a general 
farming and lumbering area. 

Where have the graduates from these 
communities located and what are they 
doing?2 What is the nature of their hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility? Are recent 
graduates able to locate in status levels 
equal to those attained by the earlier grad- 
uates? Are differences found in the location 
of the sons of professional and of laboring 
fathers? 

The school at Cottage Grove graduated its 
first class in 1896 and lists some five hun- 
dred men graduates between that year and 
1934. Woodburn graduated its first class in 
1908 with over six hundred men graduating 
between 1908 and 1934. To expedite com- 
parisons the graduates for each school are 
broken into three time groups; from the 
first class to 1919, 1920-1929, and 1930-1934. 
The inclusion of data for the 1930-34 group 
may appear questionable because of the 
more limited time for their occupational 
and status placement. This limitation is 
recognized, but since these had had at the 
time of this survey from six to eleven years 
to begin establishing themselves and since 
their mobility, though uncompleted, sug- 
gests the continuance of trends in evidence 
among those who graduated prior to 1930, 
this inclusion appears justified. 

It should be indicated that this report 
deals with male graduates only. While the 
data for women have been gathered and 
analyzed, presentation of that material must 
await a later report. 


* All the data for this report were gathered 
prior to our participation in World War II 
and does not reflect mobility resulting from 
the war or from the defense activity im- 
mediately preceding it. 
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WHERE THEY LIVE 


A first test of mobility is revealed by the 
living location of the graduates. From the 
first class of graduates until 1934, which is 
the last class covered in this analysis, we 
observe an increase in those remaining in 
the home community and a decrease of those 
found in other states. In Woodburn, prior to 
1920, only one out of six remained in the 
home town; for the 1920’s the ratio was one 
in four; while for the period 1930-34 one in 
three have stayed in the home town. In con- 
trast, whereas one-third of the earlier 
group live outside the State of Oregon, only 
one in seven of the last group have estab- 
lished residence outside the state. The grad- 
uates from the more isolated town of Cot- 
tage Grove reveal a consistently larger per- 
centage in each decade remaining in the 
home town and a consistently smaller num- 
ber who leave the state than was the case 
in Woodburn. However, the trend for the 
Cottage Grove group is similar to that for 
Woodburn. 


Wuat THEY Do 


For the Woodburn group 1908-1919, one- 
third became proprietors or entered pro- 
fessions, one-sixth were farmers, one-fifth 
clerks and nearly one-third entered trade 
and unskilled labor groups. Those entering 
professions and proprietary positions drop 
significantly for the decade of the 1920’s, 
and except for teaching account for only 
one in 16 for those graduating between 
1930-34. In contrast the trade and unskilled 
locations which accounted for about 30 per 
cent of the first decade rises to 36 per cent 
for the second decade and to nearly one- 
half for those graduating in the early 
1930’s. It is also significant that those lo- 
cating on farms have increased in propor- 
tion, the percentage being 17.5 per cent, 26.7 
and 29.8 for the three periods. 

The data for Cottage Grove does not re- 
veal the marked fluctuations in occupational 
locations between earlier or later periods as 
is observed among the Woodburn graduates. 
Perhaps the greater distance from other oc- 
cupational opportunities has accounted from 
the beginning for the greater majority of 
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these graduates entering unskilled, skille 
or clerical positions. For four decades the 
known Cottage Grove graduates have ayer. 
aged about 60 per cent in these three classi. 
fications. Within these groupings one ob. 
serves decline in the proportion finding 
clerical and skill positions and an increase 


- among the unskilled. As is the case in all 


graduates studied so far the proportion ep. 
tering professions and proprietary positions 
has also declined. In one other respect the 
Cottage Grove group differs from that of 
Woodburn. The percentage of farmers from 
Cottage Grove has never accounted for as 
much as ten per cent of the group. In 
Woodburn farming attracted over 25 per 
cent for those since 1920. Without doubt the 
more profitable specialized agriculture 
which characterizes the Woodburn area js 
more effective in holding students than the 
less profitable general farming found around 
Cottage Grove. 

To test whether this movement toward 
jobs and occupations of lower status ob- 
served in all towns studied to date is the 
result of the influx into high school of a 
larger number of sons of workmen, clerks, 
and farmers in recent decades, a comparison 
is made of the occupational level of grad- 
uates with that of fathers, much after the 
fashion of the study by Davidson and An- 
derson in San Jose. This breakdown by 
separate periods was possible only for 
Woodburn. Since 1919 over half of the sons 
of professional men and proprietors have 
entered clerical, skilled or unskilled loca- 
tions. While this figure is exceeded by the 
sons of the skilled and unskilled there is 
evidenced no trend of increase for this lat- 
ter group over the years. Whereas pro- 
fessional men’s sons entered professional or 
proprietary locations at the rate of three 
out of four up to 1919, less than one-half 
found such location for those graduating 
during the 20’s and only one in six for the 
period 1930-34. For this last period one 
third of the sons of professional men are 
found in skilled and unskilled locations. 
While during the earlier period proprietors 
were able to provide for half of their sons 
in the favored locations of business and 
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profession, the preponderant majority of 
those sons now enter clerical, skilled and 
unskilled jobs. It is interesting but perhaps 
not significant that no son from these two 
upper levels is classified as farmer. 

For farmers’ sons the contributions to 
professions and business have been cut in 
half in contrast to significant increases in 
farming and skilled trades since 1920. Sons 
of farmers represented nearly 60 per cent 
of all those who entered skilled trades for 
the last period. From this fact it appears 
that the contact of the farm lad with farm 
machinery still provides a valuable educa- 
tion pointing toward skilled jobs. 

When we turn attention to those whose 
fathers were classified as skilled or un- 
skilled, we find that six out of ten sons 
locate in similar levels. This proportion has 
remained more or less constant through all 
three periods. While one out of five still 
finds location as professional or proprietor, 
this represents only about half the percent- 
age who found such location prior to 1919. 

This brief comparison of the occupation 
of graduate and father offers little support 
in the attempt to explain the less favored 
locations of graduates since 1920 in terms 
of a shifting occupational composition of 
parents. The fact must be faced, that op- 
portunity for the high school graduate for 
favorable placement, even with advanced 
education, has declined markedly since 1920. 

In summary, certain tentative conclusions 
may be drawn on the basis of the data gath- 
ered from these two villages. 

(1) Without attempting to indicate dis- 
tance from a metropolitan center as a 
major factor influencing the amount of 
mobility, we may observe that the com- 
munity only 35 miles distant from Portland 
lost many more of its graduates from the 
home community than Cottage Grove, which 
is more isolated and at least four times that 
distance from Portland. This influence of 





isolation is not new in the theory of mobil- 
ity. Furthermore, the data here tend to 
support the hypothesis that mobility varies 
in inverse ratio to distance from metro- 
politan contacts. 

(2) A second finding supported by this 
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and other studies reveals a decrease in 
movement of graduates away from the home 
community after the first decade of high 
school graduates. This decline of mobility 
might be explained on the basis of changes 
in economic opportunities. Further, one 
might offer as an explanation the increase 
in proportion of village youth graduating 
from high schools. While I would not ignore 
these possible explanations, plausible as 
they may appear, I am inclined to accept 
the possibility of a third factor, namely, 
that each successive generation of high 
school graduates progressively drains the 
available genius and talent away from the 
local community. While I would be hard 
pressed to establish this hypothesis beyond 
peradventure of doubt, I offer these ob- 
servations for whatever they may be worth. 
A comparison of Woodburn and the Mich- 
igan community studied previously reveals 
about the same rate of exodus for the first 
three decades of experience, although the 
Michigan community graduated its first 
class in 1880, while Woodburn did not grad- 
uate its first class until 1908. Further, the 
Michigan school which experienced a 
marked decline in number of graduates be- 
tween 1910 and 1919 revealed no change in 
the trend of mobility decline for graduates 
of this period. I think the question may be 
asked, if not answered, whether genius is 
drained during earlier decades. 

(3) The suggestion just made may also 
account for the marked decline in those at- 
taining positions of preferment since 1920. 
In this case, however, one must also men- 
tion the increased difficulty for the sons of 
the farmer, clerk or laborer to clear the 
expensive hurdles now necessary to enter 
professions or become proprietors. 

In conclusion, one might raise a question 
regarding an educational philosophy which 
defines success as the rising above the 
status of parent and community. The pres- 
ent study indicates that not only do the 
great majority of high school graduates not 
rise above the status level of parents but 
that many sons fall below that level. In spite 
of the hopefulness of the earlier philosophy 
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to rise, yes, in spite of the song hit “This 
Town Is Too Small for Me,” a kinder edu- 
cational philosophy would recognize limita- 
tions in status mobility and prepare high 
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school graduates for a happier adjustment 
to these limitations. 

ELON H. Moorg, 
University of Oregon. 





A NOTE ON THE USE OF THE FERTILITY RATIO IN THE STUDY OF 
RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 


The fertility ratio, that is, the number of 
children under five years of age per 1,000 
women aged 15 to 44 (or 20 to 44) years, is 
accepted as one of the most satisfactory 
measures of human fertility. It has been 
widely used as a basis for determining the 
rates at which populations of different ge- 
ographic areas, of separate racial groups, 
and of rural and urban districts are repro- 
ducing themselves. In fact, the employment 
of this index is one of the principal factors 
in the great increase of demographic knowl- 
edge in the last two decades. Its chief ad- 
vantages, especially for comparative pur- 
poses are: 1) that it is based on enumerated 
persons and thus tends to be more reliable 
than the alternative measure, the birth rate; 
and 2) that refinement is automatically in- 
troduced by using only females in the child- 
bearing ages in the calculation, which min- 
imizes the effect of age and sex differences 
in population composition. However, as is 
the case with most of the indexes which 
have been developed for the measurement 
of demographic phenomena, the reliability 
of the fertility ratio is contingent, to some 
extent, upon conditions under which it is 
used. For instance, the ratio should be used 
with caution in a situation where substantial 
numbers of young children are separated 
from their mothers, for, if the former are 
enumerated in one population group, the 
latter in another, the validity of the index 
as a measure of fertility in both groups is 
likely to be affected. This appears to have 
occurred in the following situation. 

In 1941 a study was made primarily to 
determine certain facts about the occupa- 
tional and residential stability of the resi- 
dent heads of Negro households and their 


offspring in Ward I, St. Helena Parish, 
Louisiana. The minor civil division is }. 
cated in an upland area of the state, wher 
subsistence farms predominate, and all its 
Negro residents fall within the category of 
persons designated by the United States 
Bureau of the Census as “rural farm.” The 
schedule which was used also contained 
questions on the composition of resident 
households in the ward, including the ages 
of present members and their relationship 
to the heads of the households. It was 
ascertained that there were 63 children 
under five years of age in the minor civil 
division in 1941, and that there were 8 
women in the childbearing ages of 15 to 44 
years. The fertility ratio based on these 
figures is 732.5, which corresponds fairly 
closely to that for the rural farm Negroes 
of the parish as a whole in 1940 (7228), 
but is considerably above the ratio for the 
rural farm Negroes of Louisiana (595.0), or 
for that of the comparable group in the 
nation as a whole, which is 584.2. 

In the course of the investigation it be- 
came apparent that there was a heavy mi- 
gration of the offspring of the resident 
heads of households to New Orleans, a city 
of about 500,000 inhabitants, which is lo 
cated approximately 125 miles from the 
sample minor civil division. This was pat- 
ticularly true of the daughters, who et- 
gaged themselves in domestic service in that 
city. The completed schedules showed that 
many of the children born to these Negn 
women had been sent back to live with the 
grandparents in the country. Thus, of the 
63 persons under five years of age enut- 
erated in Ward I in 1941, nine, or slightly 
more than 14 per cent were the offspring of 
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mothers who were at the time residing in 
the urban center. If these nine persons are 
excluded from the total, there remain 54 
children under five years of age whose 
mothers were present in the minor civil 
division at the time of the enumeration. 
When this figure is related to the number 
of women 15 to 44 years of age (86), the 
resulting fertility ratio is 627.9 which, it 
will be noted, still exceeds those for the 
rural farm Negroes of the state and nation, 
but the differences involved are consider- 
ably reduced. 

To:'the extent that Negro female migrants 
to urban areas send their offspring to the 
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country to be classified as “rural” resi- 
dential variations in fertility which are 
based on the index are distorted. The sur- 
plus of children thus created tends to in- 
crease the ratio in a given rural area and, in 
turn, those of the urban centers in which the 
mothers are located are depressed. This 
factor may be of some significance in ex- 
plaining wide variations between rural and 
urban areas which have been found to exist 
in this respect, variations which seem to be 
more pronounced for Negroes than for 
whites. 
LOUISE KEMP. 

Louisiana State University. 





RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The majority of newly trained teachers 
begin their work in the one room country 
school or in the village school. In either 
case they are teaching children and dealing 
with adults who come from a rural back- 
ground. To be a successful teacher and 
community leader, it would seem that the 
teachers should be well versed in rural 
problems and rural life. Therefore, it would 
seem that teachers colleges must place 
greater emphasis upon rural sociology if 
they are to give adequate preparation to 
prospective teachers. 

After becoming a member of the faculty 
in one of our larger teachers colleges—a 
college which claims to have established the 
first rural practice school in the country— 
the writer was surprised to find that al- 
though rural sociology was offered, it was 
primarily for social science students. Stu- 
dents in rural education were not required 
to take the course. Those in charge of the 
teacher training program did not recom- 
mend that their students have a course in 
tural sociology. Before the war, one-third 
of all students who went into teaching from 
this school started their work in one room 
tural schools. Most of the remainder taught 
in village schools. Yet no one seemed to feel 
that there was any need for a course which 


would help the teacher to understand the 
new environment into which she was going. 
For many of our students, it is a new en- 
vironment since they come from cities in 
the area. 

The situation on the home campus caused 
the writer to wonder about the status of 
rural sociology at other teachers colleges. 
To get a better understanding of the status 
of rural sociology, a study was made of the 
1944-45 annual bulletins of the 160 teachers 
colleges listed by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. After this information 
was summarized, a questionnaire was sent 
to each school to gain additional informa- 
tion not available from the bulletins. 

It was found that 45.3 per cent of the 
teachers colleges offer a course in rural 
sociology. This varies greatly by regions of 
the country. In order that rural sociologists 
might know the status of rural sociology in 
their area, the country was divided into five 
divisions: Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land, South Atlantic and South, Midwest, 
Northwest, and Southwest. In the Middle 
Atlantic and New England division only 
three out of the 38 teacher training 
schools offer work in rural sociology. In 
contrast, approximately 60 per cent of the 
schools in the Midwest, Southwest, South 
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and South Atlantic offer work in rural soci- 
ology. Of the teachers colleges of the North- 
west, only one school in four offers such 
work. 

The reasons for the differences in region- 
al offerings are not clear. The Middle At- 
lantic and New England areas might be 
considered more urban, and therefore, there 
would be less awareness of the need for 
the training of rural teachers. Yet the same 
reasoning would not explain the small per- 
centage of schools offering rural sociology 
in the Northwest. The more probable ex- 
planation is that, for some reason, little or 
no sociology of any kind is taught in the 
teachers colleges in these two regions. Of 
the 46 teachers colleges of New England, 
the Middle Atlantic and Northwest regions, 
only two have separate departments of So- 
ciology. If work in sociology is offered, it 
is given by the history or the social studies 
department. In these departments few 
courses are offered in sociology, often an 
introductory course only. It is usually when 
a department offers several courses that 
rural sociology is given. It is of interest to 
note that in six instances the department 
of education offers the work in rural 
sociology. 


In the follow up study, forty-two of the 
seventy-three department heads in schools 
teaching rural sociology responded to the 
questionnaire. In order to get some indica- 
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tion of the trend in the teaching of run 
sociology this question was asked: “In wh 
year was the course introduced at yop 
school?” One school started the course in 
1911; the remainder scattered along, on 
or two new schools offering the course eg, 
year. One half of the schools introduc 
the course between 1930 and 1944, 

The teaching of Rural Sociology has ip. 
creased gradually since its first intrody. 
tion into the teachers college curriculum, 
It has held its own in most colleges wher 
introduced. Only four schools indicated tha 
they had offered the course but had droppej 
it because of a lack of interest, or becaug 
it was necessary to cut down on the number 
of courses. To the question, “If you do no 
teach a course in rural sociology now, db 
you plan to offer the course after the war?”, 
one department head indicated a plan t 
introduce the course. This seems to indicate 
that there will be no rapid growth in the 
offerings in the field in the immediate fp. 
ture. Certain other sociology courses have 
experienced more rapid growth and have 
attracted more students. | 

More than one-half of the schools report- 
ing rural sociology offer the course each 
year; most of the remainder, each term or 
semester; a few, every two or three yean 
only. 

Probably the most complete program for 
training rural teachers in rural sociology 
is found at the Central Michigan College 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGES IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY By DEPARTMENTS AND REGIONS 
Middle Atlantic and South and 

Department offering work New England South Atlantic Midwest Southwest Northwest Total 
Sociology 0 10 10 4 1 25 
Social Science 0 4 12 6 1 23 
Social Studies 2 4 6 2 0 14 
Sociology and Economics 0 0 3 1 0 4 
Education 1 1 4 0 0 6 
Home Economics 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Number offering 

Rural Sociology 3 20 35 13 2 73 
Number of schools 38 33 60 22 8 161 
Per cent offering 

Rural Sociology 7.9 60.6 58.3 59.0 25.0 45.3 
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of Education at Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
In this school, rural sociology is the foun- 
dation course in their training program for 
rural teachers and all students in the divi- 
sion for rural teachers must register for the 
course. In normal times they gave the 
course each semester and had 150 students 
enrolled each year. In addition to the basic 
course in rural sociology, they list courses 
in Social Processes, giving special emphasis 
to rural communities, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the Rural Church with an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a laboratory rural 
church, Religious Leadership for ministers 
and others, and Advanced Rural Problems. 
In addition, many extracurricular rural 
programs are sponsored. The Rural Life 
Club or the Appleblossom Club engages in 
many community activities including the 
publishing of a newspaper which has a 
circulation of 2,500 and is the official organ 
of the Michigan Rural Teachers Associa- 
tion. This is a very well developed program 
and very few schools approach the stand- 
ards set up. Almost without exception 
teachers colleges offer only the introductory 
rural sociology course, if they offer any. 


Practically all of those teaching rural 
sociology use a basic text for the course. 
The texts used in these colleges are listed 
in the order of their greatest frequency: 
Kolb and Brunner, A Study of Rural Soci- 
ology; Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life; 
Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology; Gillette, 
Rural Sociology; Sanderson, Rural Sociolo- 
gy and Rural Social Organization; Landis, 
Rural Life in Process; Taylor, Rural Soci- 
ology. Although the writer did not ask for 
criticisms of these texts, it is his opinion 
that there is need for a careful evaluation 
of the material presented in the current 
texts. Most of these texts have been written 
from the point of view of one interested in 
research. Rural sociology classes in teachers 
colleges and liberal arts colleges are largely 
service courses for people majoring in many 
departments. These courses are for teachers, 
social workers, preachers, and so on, and 
text materials should be such that they will 
appeal to this large group of students. It 
seems that the texts have tended to be too 
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statistical and lack the appeal that texts 
have had in other fields of sociology. 

Those answering the questionnaire were 
almost unanimous in saying that they 
thought there was a special need for the 
teaching of rural sociology in the teachers 
colleges. The reasons given were very much 
the same. Students do their first teaching 
in rural one room schools or village schools 
and must have an understanding and appre- 
ciation of rural people and their problems 
if they are to be successful in their posi- 
tions. Works and Lesser in their discussion 
of the training of the rural teacher state: 
“She must be oriented to rural sociology 
and have an intimate knowledge of the 
particular community she serves, ... pros- 
pective rural teachers must acquire some 
understanding of rural society and of what 
they and the rural school can contribute to 
it. They must learn how to draw on local 
resources in planning or adapting their pro- 
gram of instruction.”! 

However, it would seem that all teachers, 
regardless of where they teach, should have 
an understanding of country people and the 
problems faced by the rural world. As one 
teacher in Connecticut stated: “Rural Soci- 
ology was taken from our required curri- 
culum because we have rapidly become ur- 
banized. I think it was a mistake. Even in 
this urban area young city-bred teachers 
have few other ways of gaining an under- 
standing of country people and their prob- 
lems. Even in consolidated schools many 
country children attend and need under- 
standing of their teachers.” Wisconsin re- 
quires students to take a course in rural 
sociology for certification for state-graded 
schools. However, some of the schools in 
the state do not list the course in their 
kulletins. 

In spite of the fact that those teaching 
the course in rural sociology and that many 
experts in the field of rural teacher training 
recognized the need for the course, in most 
schools it is offered as an elective rather 
than a requirement for those who plan to 


1 Rural America Today; George A. Works 
and Simon O. Lesser, p. 145. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1942, 
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teach. Half of the instructors reported that 
they had twenty or fewer students in their 
rural classes. In one typical midwestern 
state teachers college (eighty per cent of 
whose two-year graduates are placed in 
rural areas) only 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents elect rural courses.? In Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and New York where approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of the normal school students 
begin their careers in rural schools,’ pro- 
grams have been initiated to give pros- 
pective teachers training and experience in 
the rural school. Although this is true, we 
noted earlier that this is the same section 
of the country in which the teachers col- 
leges do not offer rural sociology as such. 

The chief problem seems to be one of 
working out greater cooperation between 
the social studies departments in our teach- 
ers colleges and the rural and elementary 
education departments. Columbia Univers- 
ity is doing much in its program in rural 
sociology and rural education to cause ad- 
ministrators to look favorably upon courses 
in rural sociology. The leaders in those 
fields at Columbia have emphasized for 
some time the need for rural training for 
those who plan to work with rural people. 
It is interesting to note that it was Colum- 
bia, an eastern and urban school, which 
took the lead in this field rather than a 
school in the western agricultural region. 
The University of Chicago is now getting 
interested in this type of training. 

There is also a very important need for 
trained people to teach rural sociology in 
the teachers colleges. In the March issue 
of Rural Sociology, the committee on post- 
war recruitment and training of rural soci- 
ologists points out that graduate students 
in rural sociology are critical of the present 
training program. “. . . With respect to the 
teaching of rural sociology which many 
graduates will do. There seems to them to 


* Ibid., p. 150. 
* Ibid., p. 151. 
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be a need to show prospective teachers how 
to organize and synthesize the materia, 
of the discipline so they can be simply » 
expressed to undergraduates,’4 

This seems to be a just criticism of our 
present training program. Too great » 
emphasis has been placed upon pure p. 
search. Graduates have felt that the only 
way out for them was in the research field, 
in government agencies, or in an agricyl. 
tural college. Many students will want » 
teach, and since there is a need for th 
teaching of rural sociology in the teacher 
colleges, it is the obligation of those trajp. 
ing students in rural sociology to train then 
for teaching as well as research. These sty. 
dents must know what materials should 
presented and must be trained to present 
their material in an interesting and jp. 
spirational manner. This is especially tre 
if the course is an elective and the rum 
sociologists must ‘compete with inspirations 
teachers in other fields. Since most college 
teach only one or two courses in rum 
sociology, the instructor will be required t 
teach courses in general sociology. For this 
reason, students should have a broad back. 
ground of training in sociology without tw 
great over specialization. 


Emphasis has been placed upon the plac 
of rural sociology in teacher training in this 
article. Many other agencies are equally 
interested in what the rural sociologists 
have to offer. The church, social work 
agencies and public health departments ar 
all asking that their people have trainin 
in rural sociology. If these agencies fed 
rural sociologists have something to offe 
and are demanding our services, it is tim 
for us to evaluate our present training pr 
gram and to see whether it is adequate t 
meet the needs. 

JuDSON T. LANDIS. 
Michigan State College. 


‘Rural Sociology; March, 1945, p. 79. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuber} 


SETTLEMENT 


In February 1943 the Minister of State 
for Postwar Reconstruction in Australia 
appointed a commission to inquire into and 
report on the organization of Australian 
rural economy and the reorganization and 
rehabilitation of the Australian rural econ- 
omy during the postwar period. The reports! 
are based on hearings held in the rural sec- 
tions of the country and the limited pub- 
lished materials available. 

The first report includes a general review 
of Australian rural economy, a considera- 
tion of the importance of rural industries, 
an interpretative analysis of Australian 
agricultural history, a review of the fac- 
tors influencing production costs and a re- 
port of rural social conditions. 

The second report (land settlement for 
veterans) tackles the problem with vigor 
and no lack of realism. The mistakes of 
the settlement programs after World War 
I are stated clearly, analyzed and the pos- 
sibility of their repetition emphasized. The 
settlement programs recommended by vet- 
erans’ organizations are critically reviewed. 
The Commission’s plan for farm employ- 
ment and land settlement for returned vet- 
erans shows a broad understanding of the 
basic problems involved and has_ been 
worked out in considerable detail. It em- 
phasizes the safeguards which must be 
provided for the protection of the veterans, 
the economy of the country and the Nation’s 
treasury. It discusses the problems of state 
and federal relations which apparently 
haunt Australia as much as America. 





+ Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Earl H. 
Bell, Gladys K. Bowles, E. J. Neiderfrank, 
Barbara B. Reagan and Edgar A. Schuler. 

“Australia. Rural Reconstruction Com- 
mission. Rpt. I. A general rural survey. 56 
pp. Rpt. II. Settlement and employment of 
returned men on the land. 55 pp. Common- 
= Govt. Printer, Canberra, Australia, 


The report, Settlement problems in north- 
ern New Brunswick,? is divided into two 
parts. The first records the progress of new 
settlers between 1930-1939, when the settle- 
ment movement was accelerated by unem- 
ployment. The settlement program described 
here presents a sharp contrast to those in 
the United States during the same period. 
One gets a picture of the slow progress 
made when man tries to carve a farm out 
of the wilderness without capital or tools 
and little power except his own brawn. The 
second part describes the farm organiza- 
tion and income of 43 farms in mature set- 
tlements in New Brunswick. Both sections 
are concluded with sound suggestions which 
should be incorporated in future settle- 
ment programs in New Brunswick. Agri- 
culture in New Brunswick is considered less 
important than forestry. To a large extent 
the development of agriculture in the forest 
area has been aimed to provide forest work- 
er families with permanent homes and the 
opportunity to produce their own food and 
fuel. 


POPULATION 


Four more releases in the cooperative 
series on farm population and related sta- 
tistics have been published by the’ Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The second and fifth of the 
series? present estimates of quarterly 
changes in the civilian population living on 
farms from April 1944 to January 1945. 
Changes are shown by sex and broad age 


?A. Gosselin and G. P. Boucher, Settle- 
ment problems in northern New Brunswick. 
31 pp. Pub. 764. Dept. of Agr. Dominion of 
Canada. Ottawa, Dec. 1944. 

*U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Farm population changes in 1944.1 p. 
Series Census-BAE, No. 2, Washington, 
D. C. April 1945. Recent changes in farm 
population. 1 p. Series Census-BAE, No. 5, 
Washington, D. C. July 1946. 
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groups—for persons under 14 years of age, 
those 14 and over, and also for males in the 
age group 18-34 (approximately the mil- 
itary age group). The population living on 
farms increased 350,000 from April 1944 to 
July 1944, reflecting the movement to farms 
that accompanies the seasonal rise in farm 
employment, and then decreased by 300,000 
between July 1944 and October 1944. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year, when sea- 
sonal movement away from farms is heav- 
iest, the population living on farms de- 
creased by about 740,000. Males 18-34 liv- 
ing on farms had decreased by about 46 
per cent between April 1940 and April 1944. 
This group also showed a moderate seasonal 
increase between April and July 1944 and 
then decreased during the third and fourth 
quarters. 


Comparisons of the numbers and char- 
acteristics of farm operators in 1940 and 
1944 are presented in the third‘ of the series 
of the cooperative releases. The number of 
farm operators decreased nearly 10 per cent 
in this 4-year period although there was no 
reduction in the amount of land under cul- 
tivation. Two-thirds of the decrease took 
place among operators 55 years of age and 
over. The number of farm operators under 
25 years of age and the number of women 
operating farms also decreased. More farm 
operators reported that they were prin- 
cipally employed in other occupations and 
farm operators who worked off their farms 
for pay or profit during the previous year 
in 1944 than in 1940. 


The fourth of the series5 presents esti- 
mates of the net movement away from 
farms in the United States between 1940 
and 1944 by age and sex. Between these two 


*U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Farm operators in the United States: 
April 1944 and April 1940. 4 pp. Series 
—_ No. 3, Washington, D. C. May 


*U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Net movement away from farms in 
the United States, by age and sex: 1940 to 
1944. 1 p. Series Census-BAE, No. 4, Wash- 
ington, D. C. June 1945. 
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dates civilian migration, inductions, and ep. 
listments led to a net loss in the farm popy. 
lation of about 5,000,000 persons 14 years o 
age and over. Approximately half of this 
net loss occurred among men of military 
age. Although a large portion of this age 
group were inducted or enlisted in the 
armed forces, many migrated to cities for 
nonfarm employment. Before 1940 migra. 
tion of females from farms generally ey. 
ceeded that of males but between 1940 ang 
1944 male losses accounted for 63 per cent 
of the total net loss in the farm population, 


Minnesota’s farm population prospects 
are summarized in a planning bulletin with 
numerous tables, charts, and graphs. The 
background facts are summarized in a 
series of highlight sentences: “The rate of 
population increase for the United States as 
well as for Minnesota has for some years been 
declining.—Practically all of the more suit. 
able agricultural land in Minnesota is now 
occupied.—With the improved technology on 
farms through mechanization, better types 
of crops and livestock, and. better manage- 
ment, the requirements for human labor in 
farm production can be expected to decline 
rather than increase, especially in the natv- 
rally superior farm areas.—The natural in- 
crease (excess of births over deaths) is 
higher on farms than is necessary to re 
place the existing population.” The final see- 
tion discusses job prospects in agriculture, 
the retirement of farm operators, changes 
in numbers and percentage of wage workers 
and unpaid family workers on Minnesota 
farms. 


Oyler’s study of fertility rates and migra 
tion of Kentucky population 1920-40," uses 
a series of indexes measuring population 
fertility, migration, income, communication 
and education and studies the correlation 


* Lowry Nelson. Minnesota’s farm popula- 
tion prospects. 24 pp. Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta 
St. Paul, 1944. 

™Merton D. Oyler. Fertility rates and 
migration of Kentucky population, 1920 to 
1940, as related to communication, tncome, 
and education. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 
469. 43 pp. Lexington, Nov. 1944. 
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of these indexes for the 120 counties in 
Kentucky. The study finds the usual inverse 
correlation between average farm income 
and population fertility, an inverse correla- 
tion between communication and fertility, 
an inverse relation between high school at- 
tendance and fertility, even when variations 
due to change in income and communica- 
tion are removed. Low income is found to 
have the strongest single influence in the 
stimulation of outward migration of many 
farm youth. The amount of education is 
second. A high level of communication is 
influential in stimulating migration when 
it operates independently of the counteract- 
ing influence of high income. Population fer- 
tility in itself appears to have little in- 
fluence in stimulating migration, rather it 
operates through the stronger migration 
factor—low income, with which it is di- 
rectly associated. There are seven method- 
ological appendixes discussing the computa- 
tion of the indexes, the interrelationships 
of the indexes and problems in the study of 
fertility. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES 

Early in 1943, 275 Michigan farm fam- 
ilies in three counties were visited to find 
what adjustments they had made to war 
conditions.8 The study covered expenditures, 
medical service, rationing, farming pro- 
grams, community activities, internal family 
adjustments, and participation in war re- 
lated activities. The families had not 
changed their level of living in any sig- 
nificant way, but about half the families 
had made expenditures in addition to rou- 
tine ones or in advance of previous plans 
for the farm enterprise. Family members 
did more farm work after the beginning of 
the war, but the adjustment did not 
seriously disturb the routine of family life. 
Neighborhood activities and community re- 
lations were not seriously disturbed; when 
families engaged in war-related activities 
the tendency was to do so in addition to the 





‘Charles R. Hoffer. Adjustments of 
Michigan farm families to war conditions. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bul. 333. 28 
pp. East Lansing, June 1945. 


usual amount of participation in community 
affairs. More than half the families reported 
increased cooperation among the various 
members in doing household tasks and farm 
work since the beginning of the war. 


The Massachusetts hill towns in wartime® 
is one of several recent BAE studies dealing 
with the rural community in wartime. It 
was found that virtually all war-related 
programs were taken to the rural hill towns, 
by numerous nonlocal agencies, generally in 
more or less uncoordinated fashion and not 
always with regard to local conditions. Lo- 
cal organizations were used very little in 
carrying these programs to the people. The 
bulletin summarizes some principles for 
working with local people which are illus- 
trated by the war programs. The chief ef- 
fect of the war upon the hill towns has been 
the loss of population, about 11 per cent to 
the armed forces and 7 per cent to war work 
elsewhere. Travel restrictions have reduced 
the participation of local people in local or- 
ganizations and family visiting, and some 
local activities have been altered. But on the 
surface the hill towns appear to be little 
effected or concerned by the war. The bulle- 
tin closes with a short section on the hill 
towns in retrospect and prospect, pointing 
out the need for greater cooperation and 
integration within and between towns dur- 
ing the postwar years ahead if they are to 
survive as effective governmental units and 
as unified communities. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


The bulletin, Determinants of levels of 
living for farmers of Lancaster County, 
Nebraska,!® is based on data from 139 farm 
operator schedules relating to 1940, “a year 
of low incomes and consequent limited ex- 
penditures.” Five categories of data for the 


®°E. J. Niederfrank. The Massachusetts 
hill towns in wartime. 26 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Upper Darby, Pa., 
April, 1945. 

*L. B. Snyder and A. H. Anderson. De- 
terminants of levels of living, for farmers 
of Lancaster County, Nebraska. Nebr. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 368, 27 pp. Lincoln, Sept. 
1944. bon 
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measurement of level of living were used: 
(1) total living value, consisting of “all 
goods and services consumed by the family 
whether . . . farm produced or purchased”; 
(2) total cash expenditures for living; (3) 
material possessions—a list of 37 items 
from which 11 were arbitrarily selected for 
use as “indicators” of levels of living; (4) 
a series of items characterized as “cul- 
tural possessions,” consisting of daily news- 
papers, magazines, life insurance, savings 
accounts, checking account, and ownership 
and use of a musical instrument not includ- 
ing a radio; and (5) social participation as 
measured by 8 items. Interrelationships are 
presented between level of living and 5 farm 
management factors: farm income, size of 
farm, age of operator, quality of farm, and 
type of tenure under which the farm is op- 
erated. The lack of consistent relationships 
between measures of level of living and var- 
ious economic factors led to a recognition of 
the importance of standards of living: 
“Once a farm family has become adjusted 
to a given level of living it utilizes all avail- 
able resources before lowering living 
levels.” 


FARM LABOR 


Wages and wage rates of seasonal farm 
workers in special crop areas of Florida,1 
is the first in a series of reports of enumer- 
ative sample surveys conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics on wages 
and wage rates of seasonal farm workers. 
It presents wage information obtained for 
three major fruit and vegetable producing 
areas of Florida for selected weeks of Feb- 
ruary and March 1945. The surveys were 
timed to cover peak weeks of citrus picking 
in 14 counties in the major citrus produc- 
tion area of Florida, strawberry picking in 
Hillsborough County, and harvesting of 
vegetables by workers housed in War Food 
Administration Labor Supply Centers in 3 


“Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Wages and wage rates of seasonal 
farm workers in special crop areas of Flori- 
da, February-March, 1945. 18 pp. Surveys 
of Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture 
Report No. 1. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C., May 1945. 
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counties in the winter vegetable areg af 
Florida. The hours worked and wages paid 
varied greatly among the crops for thy 
2,000 workers surveyed. For example 
strawberry pickers who were primarily 
women, boys and girls, averaged 32 cents 
an hour, while citrus fruit pickers, wh 
were primarily adult males, averaged $1,9) 
an hour. Hourly earnings of vegetablp 
workers housed in selected WFA Labo 
Supply Centers averaged 57 cents an hour 
These workers were picking, cutting, or 
grading and packing beans, celery, tp. 
matoes, and potatoes during the survey 
week. The difference in earnings between 
white and Negro workers was due mainly 
to the type of operations performed ani 
the length of their work-week as there was 
little variation in the piece and hourly wage 
rates paid workers for the same operation 
and crop. Citrus fruit pickers averaged 
$7.70 per day for picking done during the 
week on the reporting crew. Nearly 11 per 
cent of the citrus pickers earned less than 
$4 a day, while about 7 per cent earned 
more than $12 a day. 


The second report!? in the series presents 
information on wage rates, time worked, 
and weekly earnings of 780 workers har- 
vesting lettuce in Maricopa County, Ar- 
zona during the week ending March 31, 194 
and of 775 workers harvesting fruits ani 
vegetables in Imperial Valley, California 
during the week ending March 3, 1945. There 
was little difference between the wage rate 
paid workers harvesting lettuce to be ice 
packed in Maricopa County, Arizona and 
the wage rate paid similar lettuce harvest 
ers in Imperial County, California, each 
group averaging about 66 cents an hour 
However, the workers in Imperial harvest 
ing lettuce and dry-packing it in crates in 
the field for shipment earned an average d 


” Barbara B. Reagan and Wm. H. Met 
ler. Wages and wage rates of seasonal farm 
workers in Maricopa County, Arizona, 
Imperial County, California, February 
March, 1945. Surveys of Wages and Wag 
Rates in Agriculture. Report No. 2. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, 
D. C., July 1946. 
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93 cents an hour. Of the other fruit and 
vegetable harvesters surveyed in Imperial 
County, citrus fruit pickers averaged 61 
cents an hour, pea pickers 64 cents an hour, 
workers bunching and tying carrots 75 cents 
an hour, and cabbage harvesters averaged 
7 cents an hour. In Imperial County, in 
harvesting dry-pack lettuce 70 per cent of 
the workers earned $7.00 or more a day; 
none of the citrus fruit or pea pickers 
earned this much during the survey week 
on the reporting farms; and between 20 
to 30 per cent of the workers in the other 
crops surveyed earned this much. Workers 
paid by the piece rate in Imperial County 
had higher earnings than those paid by the 
hour. Among male workers for the same 
crop and type of operation, Filipino workers 
averaged higher hourly earnings than 
the Spanish-American or Mexican national 
worker did. In Maricopa County, Arizona, 
there was a difference of 10 cents an hour 
between the rate paid workers harvesting 
lettuce by the trailer method and those 
harvesting by the crate method. From the 
grower standpoint, the higher rate paid 
workers harvesting lettuce by the trailer 
method is more than offset by the much 
lower unit labor cost for harvesting by this 
method. In addition to reports on wages of 
harvest workers in special crop areas of 
some 12 to 15 States, this series will also 
include reports presenting wage data and 
time worked for all hired farm workers, 
both regular and seasonal, on the basis of 
national surveys. 


Farm labor camps and city youth’? re- 
ports on a study of fifteen farm labor camps 
for city youth operated in the Lower Hud- 
son Valley in the summer of 1943 and on 
practical experience in their management. 
The bulletin is intended to help those re- 
sponsible for the establishment and direc- 
tion of such camps during the present farm 
labor shortage; and those responsible for 
summer recreational camps for city youth 





_™W. A. Anderson and Irving A. Spauld- 
ing. Farm labor camps and city youth. Cor- 
nell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 819, 27 pp. 
Ithaca, April 1945. 
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who wish to make farm work a part of 
their educational program. County agri- 
cultural agents can help in locating camps 
where enough seasonal labor is needed to 
support them. Farmers found that city 
youth, girls as well as boys, make satis- 
factory workers. Careful instruction in the 
task to be performed increased the skill and 
efficiency of the workers. Farmers can help 
in making the camps successful by using 
workers to the best advantage, establish- 
ing uniform pay rates and developing 
friendly relations with the youth. When or- 
ganizing a camp, provision should be made 
for satisfactory housing, good food, medical 
care with accident protection and insurance, 
definite camp regulations, and recreational 
opportunities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The knowledge and opinions of 544 farm 
women about cooperative organization! 
were studied in three selected areas in New 
York State. The majority of these women 
were middle-aged wives in average sized 
farm-owner households with considerable 
farm experience and with sufficient school- 
ing to build a sound promotional program 
relative to cooperatives. Questions and in- 
terviews showed that most of the women 
not only lacked accurate knowledge of the 
principles and practices of cooperatives but 
had no fixed opinions about them. The need 
in rural communities for a thorough educa- 
tional program relative to cooperative or- 
ganizations is apparent. This program could 
be promoted through (1) distribution of 
pamphlets with complete information about 
cooperatives; (2) education of people lo- 
cally by the store employees, especially the 
manager; (3) development of local 
“schools” for patrons; (4) training schools 
for local cooperative leaders; (5) publicity 
through newspapers, radio programs and 
posters, etc.; (6) continuous indoctrination 
of employees. The appendix contains 29 
tables showing the characteristics of the 


“W.A. Anderson. Farm cooperatives and 
farm women. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bul. 16, 36 pp. Ithaca, May 1945. 
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women; the number and per cent respond- 
ing to the different questions by area and by 
membership in the GLF (Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Incorporated.) 


A study of The social participation of 
rural young married couples15 in a New 
York community shows why they partici- 
pate or fail to participate in group activi- 
ties. It describes how individuals entering 
a new relationship through marriage and 
identified as a new family come to be a part 
of the community. Half of the young 
married people participate in no com- 
munity organizations, but they feel that 
membership in organizations has value for 
the sake of their children if not for them- 
selves. Hindrances to participation include: 
(1) frequent change of either occupation 
or residence, along with the necessity of 
establishing themselves vocationally; (2) 
’ difficulties in family adjustments, as well as 
the desire to have more time at home; (3) 
lack of interest in general purpose organi- 
zations in which young people have little 
opportunity to take responsibility. Partici- 
pation may be encouraged by (1) making 
each newcomer feel that he is needed some- 
where; (2) minimizing some of the em- 
phasis on prestige; (3) provision for the 
care of small children at meetings; (4) de- 
velopment of special interest groups to 
meet the needs of the young people and to 
provide opportunities for development of 
leadership. 


Farmers look at post-war prospects'¢ is a 
report on what American farmers consider 
the basic postwar problems of agriculture 
with some suggestions for their solution. 
The Department of Agriculture made this 
study of the attitudes and desires of farm- 
ers in representative parts of the country. 


*W. M. Smith, Jr. The social participa- 
tion of rural young married couples. Cor- 
nell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 812, 31 pp. 
Ithaca, July 1944. 

*U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Commit- 
tee on Post-War Programs. Farmers loo 
at post-war prospects. 20 pp. AIS 20, Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 19465. 
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About one-third of the farmers questioned 
were in the Corn Belt, one-third in ty 
South and another third selected from other 
parts of the country. Some of the question, 
asked were: “How many veterans and war 
workers will return to farms? Will there be 
a land boom? What will the farmers’ incom 
be? Will crop controls be necessary? Hoy 
will farmers spend their money? Will rural 
public works be needed? What rural health 
services will be needed? What rural schoo 
facilities will be required?” Farm programs 
needed in the transition from war to peace 
should be based largely on what the farn. 
ers think is desirable or necessary. 


The War Relocation Authority has issued 
a number of brief reports on various prob- 
lems encountered in the camps and other 
activities of the administration. There ar 
three series: Community Analysis Reports; 
Project Analysis Series, and Community 
Analysis Notes. Some of the Community 
Analysis Reports issued are: 


No.2. Causes of unrest at relocation 
centers. 5 pp. Jan: 1943. 

No.4. Notes on Japanese holidays. 4 pp. 
April 1943. 

No.6. Nisei assimilation. 7 pp. July 
1943. 

No.7. An- analysis of the segregation 
program. 7 pp. Oct. 1943. 

No.8. Japanese Americans educated in 
Japan. 13 pp. Jan. 1944, 

No.9. Budhism in the United States. 10 
pp. May 1944. 

No. 10. Labor relations in relocation cen 
ters. 28 pp. Oct. 1944. 

No. 11. Exploratory survey of California 
attitudes toward the return of the 
Japanese. 9 pp. April 1945. 

No. 12. Effect of the housing shortage o 
Central Valley, California, atti- 
tudes toward the return of th 
exacuees. 40 pp. May 19465. 

No. 13. Prejudice in Hood River valley. 


17 pp. June 1945. 


The Project Analysis Series, Nos. 1-2 
issued between Feb. 1943 and April 1945, 
deal with problems and resettlement plans 
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connected with relocation centers at Man- 
zanar, Minidoka, Jerome, Topay, Tule 
Lake, Heart Mountain, Gila River, and 
Rohwer. 
The Community Analysis notes include 
the following: 
No.1. From a Nisei who said “No.” 9 
pp. Jan. 1944. 
No.2. Engagement and marriage cus- 
toms in relocation center. 3 pp. 
Feb. 1944. 
No.4. Social and political organization 
of the block at Manzanar. 4 pp. 
Mar. 1944. 
No.7. Nisei report on their adjustment 
to Tule Lake. 5 pp. Dec. 1944. 
No.8 West Coast localities: Sacra- 
mento County and city. 8 pp. Mar. 
1945. 
No.9. West Coast localities: Placer 
County. 4 pp. Mar. 1945. 
No.11. West Coast localities: Fresno 
County. 8 pp. April 1945. 
No. 12. West Coast localities: Imperial 
Valley. 11 pp. April 1945. 
No. 13. West Coast localities: San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. 17 pp. April 
1945. 
No.14. West Coast localities: San Joa- 
quin County. 5 pp. April 1945. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Allred, Charles E. and Masters, Fred N. 
Prerequisite requirements for courses in 
agricultural colleges. Tenn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Rur. Res. Ser. Mono. 183. 49 pp. 
Knoxville, April 20, 1945. 

Anderson, A. H. Significance of rural com- 
munities in the northern great plains. 7 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Lincoln, Neb., July 1945. 

Army Service Forces, Information and Ed- 
ucation Division Headquarters. Post-war 
educational plans of soldiers. 11 pp. Post- 
war Plans of the Soldier Series, Report 
No. B-133. Washington, D. C. Mar. 14, 
1945. 

Bell, Earl H. and Scoville, Orlin J. Part- 
time farming. 18 pp. Farmers’ Bul. 1966. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mar. 1945. 


Belshaw, Horace. Foundations of rural wel- 
fare. 23 pp. International Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1945. 

Clinton, Ione L. and Merritt, Ella Arvilla. 
Young agricultural workers in wartime 
and afterwards. 10 pp. Children’s Bur., 
U. S. Dept. Labor, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 

Dahlke, H. Otto. A rural community in time 
of war—Shelley, Idaho. 35 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Berkeley, Calif. 
May 1945. 

Lyall, Lawrence B. The rural community 
and the war. A study of Beaver Cross- 
ing, Nebr. 19 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Lincoln, Nebr. June 1945. 

McGibony, T. Hamp. Governmental coopera- 
tion in Greene Co., Georgia. 33 pp. Coun- 


cil on  Intergovernmental Relations. 
Transportation Building. Washington, 
D. C. 19465. 


Mayo, Selz C. Negro hospital and medical 
care facilities in North Carolina. N. C. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Progress Report RS-5. 
20 pp. Raleigh, April 1945. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Catholic rural life objectives. 84 pp. A 
Fourth Series of Papers dealing with 
Agrarianism with special emphasis on 
post-war planning. Des Moines, Iowa. 
1944. 

National Planning Association. The food 
and agriculture organization. 8 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 19465. 

Tate, Leland B. The health and medical- 
care situation in rural Virginia. Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 363. 51 pp. Blacksburg, 
Oct. 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. What peace can mean to 
American farmers. Post-war Agriculture 
and Employment. 28 pp. Misc. Pub. 562. 
Washington, D. C. May, 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Farm 
population estimates January 1945. 7 pp. 
Washington, D. C. July 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Social 
security, present and proposed. 7 pp. 
Washington, D. C. Mar. 19465. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Northeast Post-war Plan- 
ning Committee. Northeast agricultural 
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atlas. 45 pp. Supplement I. Upper Darby, 
Pa. Jan. 1945. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Committee on 
Post-war Agricultural Programs. Farm 
opportunities? prospects, problems, pol- 
icies. 22 pp. Washington, D. C. May 1945. 


War Food Admin. and Farm Security 
Admin. Program and Reports Division. 
War prices and the active standard RR 
family. 13 pp. Release No. 8. 1943 Fam- 


ily Progress Report. Washington, p, C 
Apr. 30, 1945. 

Wisconsin Agr. Ext. Serv. Rural commun). 
ties of Wisconsin getting ready for t». 
morrow. 24 pp. Circ. 353. Univ. of Wis 
Madison, Jan. 1945. 

Yaukey, Jesse B. Activities of an experi. 
mental rural health program in giz 
counties during its first fiscal year, 1949. 
1948. 65 pp. Farm Security Admin, U, 8, 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. Mar. 1945, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by Howard W. Beers 


The Individual and His Society. By Abram 
Kardiner. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xxvi + 503. 
$5.00. 

In the past two decades certain anthro- 
pologists have turned their attention from 
the search for origins of the institutions 
and elements which comprise cultures to 
the study of the individuals who are the 
carriers of culture. This has led to the 
espousal of psychological approaches, and 
psycho-analysis acquired many followers. 
The present work is the outcome of several 
years of interdisciplinary collaboration in 
seminars held at the New York Psycho- 
analytical Institute. Anthropologists con- 
tributed data on the ethnography of primi- 
tive cultures—Trobriand, Kwakiutl, Zuni, 
Chukchee, Eskimo, Marquesa, and Tanala 
(Madagascar), the last two being de- 
scribed at some length by Dr. Ralph Linton 
(pp. 137-96, 251-90). Kardiner, a prac- 
ticing clinical analyst, used psychoanalytical 
techniques to reconstruct the ego, or “basic 
personality structure,” of each culture and 
by this means to show the interrelationship 
of certain cultural institutions. 

The focal point of the book is the concept 
of the basic personality structure. This is 
conceived as the individual’s adaptive sys- 
tem which is established in infancy. In 
learning to satisfy its biological needs, the 
child’s inherent capacities are moded in 
distinctive ways by the particular institu- 
tions of the culture into which it is born. 
The institutions which shape the infant’s 
personality are called the primary ones, 
and they include the family, in-group, feed- 
ing, weaning, child care, anal and sexual 
disciplines, and subsistence techniques. In 
adult life, the personality thus formed op- 
erates largely unconsciously to pattern cer- 
tain other institutions which are regarded 
as secondary—the taboo systems, religion, 
ritual, folktales, techniques of thinking, and 
the types of adjustments between indi- 


viduals. Of the primary institutions, great- 
est attention is devoted to sexual, anal and 
oral development of the child, especially the 
first two. Subsistence techniques receive 
attention mainly as they affect the ade- 
quacy of the food supply and therefore food 
anxieties. The secondary institutions are 
identified and accounted for by a method 
comparable to that used in clinical analysis 
to identify the neuroses of an individual. 
They are regarded as patterned reactions to 
social tensions and neuroses which stem 
from childhood experience. Their content in 
terms of historically-derived practices is 
therefore less important than their form. 
The tribe uses the same techniques to ob- 
tain the aid of its gods that the infant uses 
on its parents. Aggressions which are de- 
nied the neurotic are channelized in magic. 
Folklore expresses, usually quite symbolic- 
ally, the tensions, repressions, and aggres- 
sions that accumulate from the disciplines 
of infancy but are not manifest in the in- 
dividual’s overt behavior. These conclusions 
rest on the usual psychoanalytical assump- 
tions concerning the subconscious, fantasy, 
and symbolism. 

The concept of the basic personality 
structure is offered as a tool that will serve 
both psychological and cultural studies. To 
psychology, it is offered particularly as a 
corrective to the theories of Freud, Th. 
Reik, and G. Roheim, who interpreted the 
basic personality traits, or more especially 
the neuroses deriving from them, as the 
inevitable effects of cultural repressions 
upon phylogenetically-derived or instinctual 
drives, above all on sexual ones. 

As a method of social psychology, the 
stress laid on the role of culture in the 
formation of the basic personality structure 
is an important advance. Psychology on the 
whole has been all too unaware of cultural 
relativity. As a tool for understanding cul- 
ture, the method is, as Kardiner recognizes, 
limited to revealing the inner nexus between 
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certain institutions and thus illuminating 
certain aspects of cultural dynamics. It has 
little value in the quest for origins. The 
primary institutions must be assumed; the 
secondary ones are held to be patterned 
into expectable forms by the personality 
structure which the primary ones forge in 
childhood. Obviously, the validity of the 
specific findings concerning the secondary 
institutions depends upon the correctness of 
the psychoanalytical assumptions. Their 
correctness cannot be discussed here. It may 
only be observed that in a psychoanalytic 
approach, symbols can always be manipu- 
lated so as to make the total analysis self- 
consistent. For example, if the theory calls 
for a myth of cannibalism, it can always be 
identified through symbols even though 
otherwise it appears to be absent. 

Even if a non-psychoanalytical social psy- 
chology were used, however, the concept of 
the basic personality structure as the prod- 
uct of cultural influences is a valuable sup- 
plement to other methods for understanding 
the functions and interrelations of certain 
cultural institutions. The concept might 
even be more rewarding for cultural studies 
if used with other psychologies, for the psy- 
choanalyst’s preoccupatién with certain 
disciplines and institutions leaves out of ac- 
count considerable segments of culture 
which cannot be relegated to a secondary 
place. 

Whatever its merits, Kardiner’s concepts 
and methods are not a substitute for all 
others. If social science aspires to be a 
predictive science, the question of origins 
cannot be ignored. The most claimed on this 
score for the concept of the basic person- 
ality structure is that it affords a means of 
understanding selective borrowing. True, so 
far as a few features of the secondary in- 
stitutions are concerned and where the bor- 
rowing culture has liberty to adopt or re- 
ject. But probably ninety per cent of cul- 
tural diffusion has been strongly com- 
pulsive. The European conquest of primi- 
tive peoples throughout the world imposed 
drastic economic and social changes which 
the natives could not avoid. Undoubtedly 
the victims suffered serious neuroses, but 
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the neuroses, social tensions, and ney 
adaptive systems do not explain the basic 
factors of change, which are historical) 
Even in situations where acculturation is 
less compulsive, no amount of attention t 
sphincter control is a substitute for a thor. 
ough appraisal of the essential modes o 
behavior, population distribution, and gg. 
tlement patterns involved in the exploits. 
tion of the environment with certain gy). 
sistence techniques. The problem is far mor 
than one of food anxieties. Kardiner ap. 
pears not to recognize that the crass anj 
brutal individuality of the Chukchee as com. 
pared with the milder aggressions of the 
Eskimo could be related to the bitterly com. 
petitive grazing economy of the former anj 
the non-competitive exploitation of sea re. 
sources of the latter. He seems to miss the 
fact that the lack of tensions in Zuni go. 
ciety is in part a necessary adjunct of liy. 
ing in close juxtaposition in large, com. 
munal dwellings, and that Zuni acquisition 
of sheep is creating individual wealth which 
is tearing the pueblo into family units and 
decentralizing the village.. Studies of the 
sexual and other basic disciplines are not 
likely to account for the origin and develop. 
ment of agriculture, which revolutionize 
the deepest patterns of social life, or t 
explain the acceleration of technological de 
velopment, as in the industrial revolution, 
which created fundamentally new sociopolit- 
ical types and affected every culturl 
institution. 

Kardiner closes the book with the remark 
that “this work . . . distinctly encourage 
the view that a science of society is po- 
sible” (has all our social science been an 
illusion?) and that after the study a 
twenty or thirty cultures by his method “the 
laws which govern the psychodynamics o 
social change can then be approximated, if 
not precisely stated” (pp. 486-87). There 
are other methods of social science, and the 
present one, helpful as it may be, will not 
replace them. It is likely to have greater 
value in treating the neurotic victims d 
traumatic culture change than in identify 
ing the basic determinants of change. 

JULIAN H. STEWARD. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin. 
By Vahan D. Sewny. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. Pp. vi + 93. $1.50. 

Briefly to summarize and evaluate Bald- 
win’s contributions is difficult not only be- 
cause of his uneven objectivity and fre- 
quent restatement of assertions, but also 

because he set his inductive findings in a 

theoretical framework which, however ac- 

ceptable to Darwinists and certain middle 
dasses of his day, contained whole lumps of 
uncritically accepted current ideology. Yet 
his scientific studies reported within this 
framework provided breaking points with 
older views, and gave new direction and 
stimulus to psycho-social research which in 
time recast this theoretical framework. For 
example, while minimizing reference to the 
neural base of “mind,” (though he did make 
this reference in discussing memory and 
association) Baldwin’s studies led to exam- 
ination of this relationship. By including 





ideology and behavior of acquaintances in 
the child’s environmental “copy” for “im- 
itation” as he used the terms, and by sug- 
gesting the factor of “future reference” as 
a requirement for “knowing” the “career” 
of any “thing,” he set a situation leading to 
the study of these factors. And, as if to 
prevent preoccupation with his “theory,” he 
invoked the use by sociology not only of 
data from allied sciences but of central 
social concepts and realities such as “ ‘social 
organization,’ ‘movement,’ ‘progress,’ ‘sit- 
uations,’ ‘ideals,’ ‘processes.’” (Individual 
and Society, p. 210. 1910.) 

His research helped move many aspects 
of behavior and “human nature” from an 
inherent to an environmental setting and 
led to greater recognition of environmental 
factors, not merely in the field of person- 
ality analysis, as suggested in the summary, 
but in a wider sphere. 

The summary notes Baldwin’s application 
of “Darwinism” and recapitulation to de- 
velopment of the individual and society, and 
his emphasis on individual factors rather 
than “group mind” forces in social evolu- 
tion. Mentioned also are Baldwin’s inductive 
studies at various points of the social 
process. Focussed of course on Baldwin’s 
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theoretical framework, the summary de- 
velops Baldwin’s views on child develop- 
ment by variantly conforming imitation of 
his social “copy” through three stages of 
self- and social-consciousness to reflective 
ethical behavior in terms of group stand- 
ards and personal or group sanctions. In 
Baldwin’s theory social evolution likewise 
proceeds in three possible co-existent stages 
through interplay of individualistic-collec- 
tivistic tendencies to an ethical society in- 
volving intelligent, impersonal cooperation 
and solidarity but also variation and de- 
sirable change through “systematic de- 
termination” of the group future by in- 
telligently variant individuals. In this so- 
ciety institutions serve “economic,” “cul- 
tural,” “regulative,” and “sentimental” in- 
terests, the ultimate field of reference for 
ethics and utility being the “esthetic.” 

Weaknesses of Baldwin’s theoretical 
framework are well presented; reader 
knowledge of “his more solid contributions” 
may be too much taken for granted. The 
summary might have been expanded to state 
implications and results of Baldwin’s work 
for “folk psychology,” behaviorism, theories 
of personal or social ethics, and education 
whose task as set by Baldwin was “the de- 
velopment of the entire self in its integrity 
... not the suppression of any part.” Added 
sections might have interpreted Baldwin’s 
contributions, direct or indirect, to such as- 
pects of social process as: suggestion vs. 
pleasure-pain and other motivations to “im- 
itation,” variation, acceptance of authority; 
effects of social approval-disapproval on the 
“internal criterion”; origin of “attitudes” 
and responses as in the mother-child rela- 
tionship; substitution in association; ge- 
netics and content of “pre-supposition 
beliefs,” abstract notions, “sufficient rea- 
son,” judgment, volition, reflective thought, 
sense of role and status; etc. 

Baldwin felt the need of better termi- 
nology, a motive in compiling and editing 
the “Dictionary.” Inadequacy of current 
scientific terms led him to infuse varying 
nuances and content into common words, 
thus attempting a precision which a brief 
summary could hardly reflect, yet which has 
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been well carried out by Mr. Sewny. How- 
ever it was easy to get from the summary 
an impression that Baldwin limited social 
process to “imitation” in its common mean- 
ing, and that “imitation” was more nearly 
instinctive or innate than Baldwin generally 
implied. Several summary statements in 
other connections might have been improved 
by amplification or qualification, e.g. “Bald- 
win discovered the key to an understanding 
of society,” page 34, or use of the term 
“unique,” page 60, since this word fails to 
connote effects of differing total situations, 
a matter of which Baldwin was aware. 

Objections listed to Baldwin’s claim that 
“imitation” may occur in the “subjective” 
state, page 29, did not deal with what he 
called ideoplasty which he noted in hypnosis 
where presentation or perception tended to 
result in the act presented. 

An apparent error on page 64 should be 
corrected. Here it is said that Baldwin “does 
not consider . . . whether combinations pro- 
mote competition or eliminate it. He does 
not hesitate, however, in his opposition to 
socialism. . . .” Yet in The Individual and 
Society, pp. 187 ff., Baldwin wrote, “. . . . co- 


lossal trusts and monopolies . . . interfere 
with .. . production and demand .. . tend 
to eliminate the direct competitor. .. .” 


Neither was it noted, page 64, that in the 
quoted advice to business men, Baldwin lim- 
ited himself to “motives that do animate the 
business man.” Ibid. p. 197. 

The summary will be useful to students 
of social theory. 

A companion study of Baldwin’s “more 
social contributions” and relations to var- 
ious psycho-social sciences might build up 
its introduction from Sewny’s concluding 
statement: 


... the real value of his contributions 
ay far beyond the form they took in 
is writings and system. Baldwin’s 
thoughts did much to stimulate wide 
interest in many of the fundamental 
problems of sociology, and he stands as 
one of the great pioneers in the field. 


M. TAYLOR MATTHEWS. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The Use of Personal Documents in History 
Anthropology and Sociology. By Louis 
Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Rob. 
ert Angell. New York: Social Scieng 
Research Council, 1945. Pp. xiv + 243, 
$1.50. 

The Social Science Research Counei!’s 
Committee on Appraisal of Research sought 
to re-examine some of the major works jp 
the various social sciences with a view to 
appraising the character of the research 
techniques employed. Herbert Blumer’s Ay 
Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s “Th, 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America’ 
was followed by Raymond T. Bye’s An Ap. 
praisal of Frederick C. Mill’s “The Be. 
havior of Prices” and Fred A. Shannon's 
An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’; 
“The Great Plains: A Study in Institution 
and Environment.” 

Blumer’s critique has a direct bearing on 
the volume under -review, since he demon- 
strates the manner in which personal docv- 
ments were used by Thomas and Znaniecki, 
His conclusive criticism is that the author 
of The Polish Peasant did not derive their 
theoretical structure and concepts from the 
personal documents. Blumer points up the 
dilemma that “on the one hand, the study 
of social life seems to require understand- 
ing the factor of human experience .. . yet 
the identification of the human experience 
or subjective factor, seemingly, is not made 
at present in ways which would permit one 
to test crucially the interpretation. Identi- 
fication and interpretation remain a matter 
of judgment. Their acceptance depends om 
their plausibility.” While Blumer asserts 
the value of human documents in support 
ing hypotheses, illustrating theories, and 
providing familiarity and acquaintance 
with diverse areas of life, he points out that 
they are inadequate for testing interprets 
tion and consequently have doubtful value 
as scientific method. 

This challenge to the use of personal do 
uments in good social research was some 
what responsible for the continuation o 
queries as to whether better ways have been 
found to use and analyze human documents 
in research since the publication of Th 
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Polish Peasant, and how other social sci- 
ences employ such materials. Again under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council, Gordon W. Allport’s The Use of 
Personal Documents in Psychological Sci- 
ence was published. In this study Allport 
appraised not only the use of such mate- 
rials by social psychologists but discussed 
questions of methodolgy involved in the use 
of personal documents in any science. His 
analysis is at variance with the position 
held by the protagonists of statistical 
determinism. 


The volume under review is a natural 
sequence to Allport’s study and a supple- 
ment to Blumer’s critique. It deals specific- 
ally with the use of personal documents in 
three disciplines: history, anthropology, 
and sociology. In his essay on “The His- 
torian and the Historical Document,” Gotts- 
chalk departs somewhat from the original 
question set by the Council and deals with 
the problem of personal documents from a 
generic standpoint by presenting a thor- 
ough discussion of historical method. The 
student of social life will be delighted with 
the refreshing incisiveness with which 
Gottschalk delineates the canons which the 
historian uses in testing documents and in 
raising questions of verification, analysis 
and synthesis. He stresses the need for a 
closer relationship between history and so- 
cial science whereby the social scientist may 
profit by a study of historical method and 
historians may utilize the generalizations in 
the social sciences. 


Kluckhohn’s critical essay on the use of 
personal documents in anthropological sci- 
ence could well serve as a source for study 
not only by the anthropologists but by so- 
ciologists as well. He is very critical of the 
kind of human documents used by some 
anthropologists and concludes: “Until an- 
thropologists can deal rigorously with the 
‘subjective factors’ in the lives of ‘primi- 
tives’ their work will be flat and insub- 
stantial. Unless they can learn to delineate 
the emotional structure of societies, serious 
persons who wish to learn about the life of 
human beings in groups will properly con- 
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tinue to turn to literature rather than to 
science for enlightenment.” 


A third essay by Robert Angell is “A 
critical review of the development of the 
personal document method in sociology, 
1920-1940.” Angell selects twenty-two in- 
vestigations which he analyzes in order to 
determine whether new ground has been 
covered since the publication of The Polish 
Peasant. Some of the contributions to 
methodological procedure which he sees in 
these studies are: (1) there is a closer 
relation between personal documents col- 
lected by the investigator and the questions 
which he seeks to answer; (2) various tech- 
niques and data are used for inclusiveness 
as well as for testing the reliability of the 
documentary materials; (3) an increasing 
precision in conceptual analysis before and 
after obtaining the personal documents; 
(4) the use of case-study for prediction; 
(5) hypotheses and methods are more care- 
fully stated and outlined so that they may 
be checked by further investigation; (6) the 
development of methods to determine the 
reliability of personal documents such as is 
found in Komarovsky’s study, which Angell 
commends highly. 


While Angell outlines these contributions 
he nevertheless concludes that there was a 
“slow and steady but not very impressive 
advance in the method.” He agrees with 
Blumer on the need for clearer formulation 
of concepts and hypotheses in the social 
sciences. In giving the reasons for the slow 
development of the method he points out 
that too much energy has gone into his- 
torical rather than analytical studies, the 
tools of analysis have not been sharp 
enough to deal with the materials accumu- 
lated, the vagueness of concepts makes it 
difficult to test rigorously the hypotheses 
formulated, and relatively few research men 
are using the personal document method. 


The reviewer considers this volume along 
with Blumer’s and Allport’s critiques a 
necessary trilogy for social science students 
of all convictions. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG, 
University of Nebraska, 
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The Economics of Demobilization. By E. Jay 
Howenstine, Jr. Washington: American 
Council of Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 336. 
Cloth Edition, $3.75; Paper Edition, 
$3.25. 

This book is a scholarly, well-balanced 
effort to provide a better understanding of 
the tremendous problems of economic and 
social readjustment which will inevitably 
arise after the present conflict. It should be 
widely read. 

The author’s main premise is that if we 
want to plan adequately for demobilization 
it is essential that our experience following 
World War I be thoroughly understood. He 
contends that practically all the problems 
that confronted President Woodrow Wilson 
must be faced again and in far more serious 
proportions. For example, in 1918, four 
million men were mobilized and about 30 
per cent of our national income was devoted 
to the war effort. Today eleven million men 
are mobilized and 60 to 70 per cent of our 
productive energies are engaged in war. The 
author’s conclusion, therefore, that to re- 
peat the mistakes of 1919 would be dis- 
astrous seems to be well-founded. 

Howenstine develops his story logically. 
He begins Part One, “World War II,” with 
an analysis of the confused situations that 
will exist when V-Day comes —the uneas- 
iness, uncertainties, fears, contradictions, 
problems, and confusion that will face em- 
ployees, employers, bankers, farmers, serv- 
icemen, and every group in the economy. He 
then carefully presents the major problems 
that will arise in the transition period and 
refers to it as fundamentally a hybrid 
period, although in many ways it has its 
own distinctive pattern. Then follows a 
thorough contrast of 1918 and 1944 and an 
illuminating analysis of current trends and 
tensions, including the various philosophies 
such as the “full employment-fiscal policy,” 
the “low price policy,” and the “favorable 
climate” schools, and the solutions they 
offer for our post-war problems. Significant 
inadequacies or deficiencies in current de- 
mobilization thinking are analyzed. 

The greater part of the book (two-thirds 
of it) deals with the problems following 
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‘World War I. This includes an analysis 


the conflicts of opinion and the Prevailing 
“hands off” economic philosophy. Of specigj 
significance in Part Two, “World War 1" 
is the study of the end of wartime controls, 
demobilization of the armed forces, cancel], 
tion of war contracts, post-war inflation ang 
the battle against the high cost of living, 
labor demobilization policies, the publie 
works program, the failure of the prig 
stabilization movement, government gy. 
pluses and prices, Treasury and Feder 
Reserve policies, and the financing of 
European reconstruction. This histories] 
analysis is a thorough, able account of the 
record, problems, controversies, policies, and 
consequences emerging from: World War | 

The author’s analysis ends with a state 
ment of significant conclusions drawn from 
the World War I record. He concludes that 
there are five criteria which may be used tp 
ascertain when the period of economic de. 
mobilization ends: (1) the release of war 
controls, (2) the reconversion of production 
to a peace basis, (3) the final demobiliz. 
tion of the armed forces, (4) the reabsorp. 
tion of the labor supply into peace produc 
tion, and (5) the return of prices toa 
normal stable level. The profuse idealism 
of the early days of peace following World 
War I had no real roots, he states, and the 
United States had not been in the war long 
enough “for the ferment of idealism to have 
any lasting effect on the fabric of our ec 
nomic and social system.” Although ther 
were several judicious policies adopted dur- 
ing the period of economic demobilization 
after World War I, the lack of an over-all 
plan dwarfed these into insignificance. 

In his last chapter, the author offers 4 
blueprint for demobilization and reaffirms 
the supremacy of three objectives that don- 
inate practically all post-war planning t& 
day—full employment, a favorable environ 
ment for expansion of free enterprise, ani 
social security. In a society built on thes 
three objectives, the author contends dé 
mocracy will flourish. 

Nine major problems involved in achiev 
ing these three objectives in the post-war 
period are presented, and a suggested blue 
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print for action in dealing with them is also 
presented. These are: (1) military demobili- 
sation, (2) war contract cancellation, (3) 
government spending and public works pol- 
icies, (4) federal tax policies, (5) govern- 
ment-owned plants, (6) government sur- 
pluses, (7) reorganization and extension of 
the social insurance system, (8) relief and 
rehabilitation of Europe and Asia, and (9) 
price-fixing, rationing, and priorities. 

Howenstine’s recommended blueprints on 
some of these are contrary to much of cur- 
rent public thinking, but he offers sound 
arguments for his stand. For example, he 
contends that all considerations of justice 
dictate as rapid demobilization as is 
humanly possible. “The risks of unemploy- 
ment and depression resulting from such an 
abrupt change in operations immediately 
after the war are admittedly great, but they 
are much to be preferred to the risks of a 
delayed demobilization later.” 

If we fail to formulate and execute an 
integrated policy in dealing with these nine 
problems, a very dangerous period of read- 
justment is ahead. We cannot say that we 
were not adequately warned or given con- 
structive suggestions if we have studied 
carefully The Economics of Demobilization. 

R. R. RENNE. 
Montana State College. 





Human Nature and Enduring Peace. Ed- 
ited by Gardner Murphy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. Pp. xi 
+ 475. $3.50. 

This, the third yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
brings the minds of a blue-ribbon group of 
social scientists to bear upon the problem of 
the causes and prevention of war. The ed- 
itor has been generous; while most of the 
contributors are of course psychologists, the 
anthropologists, sociologists, political sci- 
entists, and others have their say as well. 

The root of the matter is whether or not 
war is a “natural,” inherent, ineradicable 
trait of the human animal, as a great many 
ponderous individuals in military and dip- 
lomatic uniform contend. These last should 
not be permitted to carry that burden unas- 
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sisted, however, by the many plain people 
who quote daily on buses and streetcorners 
that “there shall be wars and rumors of 
wars” and hence the thing is of God. 

The material is arranged in four parts. 
Dr. Murphy opens with six chapters in 
which he states that “human nature” is de- 
veloped as a result of living in a human so- 
ciety, and the nature of that particular so- 
ciety determines what that particular hu- 
man nature shall be, as the organism and 
the environment interact. From the few 
“universal impulses” in infancy he selects 
two for special attention: the tendency to 
love when befriended and to grow angry 
when frustrated. He makes an important 
application, as follows: 


Frustrations can lead to aggression; 
in a society without major frustration 
there is little impulse to aggression. 
Even though the resulting aggression 
may take the form of personal fighting 
rather than of war, the risk of war is so 
great that the over-all strategy of 
peace calls for the reduction of sincere 
frustrations rather than the futile ef- 
fort to extirpate aggression by fiat, 
discipline, or punishment. 


The objects of such aggression are group- 
defined, and the growing individual accepts 
the group definitions and expresses his frus- 
trations in the channels approved by the 
group, whether by war or other means. This 
identification with his own group hinders 
him from seeing other human beings, of 
other groups, as they really are; in fact any 
such attempt is repressed by the group. The 
result is quite a mess, so far as interna- 
tional relations go. 

The second part is a series of papers by 
very competent persons focussing on cer- 
tain trouble-spots as Germany, Japan, other 
geographic areas, and psychological areas 
within our own minds and groups. 

Part three presents a positive program 
for education, religion, government, and 
other institutions, aimed at an increase in 
knowledge and understanding by use of the 
new techniques for communication that lie 
in the hands of this generation. It is com- 
posed of edited replies to questions put to 
the scholars most likely to have the answers, 
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and the answers are interesting and hopeful 
indeed. 

In part four Dr. Murphy takes over once 
more, save for a paper by Ralph White, 
with five chapters to the topic “World Or- 
der is Attainable.” It includes the “psy- 
chologists’ manifesto” which well could be 
put into one-syllable words and handed to 
legislators and patriotic group leaders with 
the hope that they might read it. It was 
prepared by 13 eminent psychologists and 
sent to nearly 4,000 of their fellows in the 
summer of 1944. Ninety-nine per cent con- 
curred in and signed the statement—a most 
remarkable agreement for a simple state- 
ment, let alone a statement upon such a 
complex problem. To the reviewer, this per 
cent of agreement is the most incredible 
thing about the whole book. Almost equally 
astonishing is the fact that replies came 
from sixty per cent of the psychologists 
addressed. 

Anything that such an imposing array of 
social scientists should so heartily concur in 
is well worth printing, and here it is: 

1. War can be avoided: war is not 

born in men; it is built into men. 


2. In planning for permanent peace, 
the coming generation should be 
the primary focus of attention. 


Racial, national, and group hatreds 
can, to a considerable degree, be 
controlled. 


4. Condescension toward “inferior” 
groups destroys our chances for a 
lasting peace. 


5. Liberated and enemy peoples must 
participate in planning their own 
destiny. 

6. The confusion of defeated peoples 
will call for clarity and consistency 
in the application of rewards and 
punishments. 

7. If properly administered, relief 
and rehabilitation can lead to self- 
reliance and cooperation; if im- 
properly, to resentment and hatred. 

8. The root-desires of the common 
people of all lands are the safest 
guide to framing a peace. 

9. The trend of human relationships 
is toward ever wider units of col- 
lective security. 

10. Commitments now may prevent 
post-war apathy and reaction. 
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Already, some of the items in this mani. 
festo are working out their truth. There 
power in the book if it could be read wi 
The Public Affairs Committee should take i 
up and popularize it in a ten-cent Pamphlet, 
For, although the contributors to this 
volume do not say so, it is this reviewer, 
opinion that World War III, when it starts, 
will be partly due to the unquestioning ag. 
ceptance by men everywhere of the faly 
folk psychology of the inherent meanness of 
human nature, which makes man incapable 
of bettering his world. 

WILLIAM G. Marner, 
DePauw University. 





The Wealth of the Nation. By H. Clyée 
Filley. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 174. $2.00, 

The author of this small but interesting 
book undertakes to describe the factors of 
production and to explain in non-technical 
language the relationship between produc 
tion and prosperity; to give the reasons for 
the rapid increase in the wealth of the 
United States from 1789 to 1929; to list 
things which might be done in the United 
States that would lead inevitably to pov- 
erty; to state important facts concerning 
the agricultural situation and the national 
economy; and to present a list of conditions 
which are essential to a long period of 
prosperity. 

In developing these theses, the writer 
covers a wide variety of subjects in thirteen 
chapters. Roughly, the first seven chapters 
deal with wealth and the factors of produc 
tion including a chapter on the American 
System of Government. In Chapter VIII an 
attempt is made to spell out the relationship 
between production and prosperity. This 
chapter is followed by an interesting but 
rather dubious chapter on things which the 
United States might do if she desires t 
live in poverty. The agricultural and in 
dustrial situations are discussed in two 
chapters. The last two chapters deal with 
some factors in a national economic situa- 
tion and the essentials of permanent 
poverty. 


One observes from a recital of the com 
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tents of the book that the author is dealing 
with some important and highly contro- 
yersial problems. Professor Filley infers 
that there is general agreement on many 
of the so-called principles of economics, an 
agreement which, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, does not exist. Indeed, the so-called 
principles of economics hold true only un- 
der rather rigid conditions and are not gen- 
erally applicable to all types of economic 
and social problems. It is for this reason 
that the reader who is not familiar with the 
recent discussions which have been going on 
in the field of economics might obtain as 
many incorrect as correct notions from 
reading this book. Furthermore, there are 
many statements which are not true or 
about which there is considerable doubt as 
to their truthfulness. For example, the 
author states several times that the govern- 
ment creates relatively little or no wealth. 
Anyone who is familiar with the role of the 
government in our modern economic society 
knows very well that this statement is far 
from being true. It is true that government 
at times may interfere with the process of 
wealth creation but, in general, it has been 
an instrument which has provided for and 
actually has created much wealth. 

The following statement will be of inter- 
est to those who are interested in the labor 
problem: “As a matter of course more 
laborers are required to produce a given 
amount of goods a week when each laborer 
works 30 hours than when he works 44 to 48 
hours, provided the economic and other 
forees remain unchanged.” This statement 
is too broad to possess any validity. Studies 
have shown that a shorter working week in 
many industries results not in less but in 
more productivity. 

The subject of technical unemployment 
is brushed aside with the general statement 
that the use of improved machinery and 
equipment ultimately gives employment to 
a larger number of workers. In discussing 
the “Road to Poverty” the author points 
out, and correctly, that more attention needs 
to be given to the conservation of our 
natural resources. The treatment of labor 
and monopoly in the functioning of our eco- 
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nomic system is not particularly sophis- 
ticated and many students of these prob- 
lems will be rather disappointed with the 
analysis. 

The discussion of the agricultural and 
industrial situations is purely descriptive 
with little attempt to solve or suggest solu- 
tions to the problems which have emerged 
in these fields. In the “Essentials of Real 
Prosperity in the United States,” the sub- 
jects considered are: The cost of govern- 
ment, a stable monetary system, efficient 
production of an abundance of useful goods, 
restoration of free competition, encourage- 
ment of private enterprise, readjustment of 
tax burdens, conservation of natural re- 
sources, world peace, law enforcement, ad- 
vancement of education and research, and 
unity of all factions within our economic 
order. These are all worthy and important 
elements in establishing and maintaining 
permanent prosperity, but they are not 
handled in a satisfactory manner. Remedies 
when suggested partake of ideas extant 
twenty years ago, but which have been 
abandoned as unworkable. 

G. W. FORSTER. 
North Carolina State College. 





School and Community. By Edward G. 
Olsen and others. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix + 422. $3.75. 

The philosophy of this book is stated in 
the two chapters of Part I—Toward Vital 

Education. In the past the teacher was con- 

cerned with questions of how to teach sub- 

ject-fields more effectively and how to 
motivate student interest in the subject- 
field. But life-centered education is more 
concerned with the abilities and motives 
that people must acquire in order to become 
“well-rounded, efficient, and ethical par- 
ticipators in the on-going life of a demo- 
cratic society” and how people can be helped 
to develop these necessary abilities. It holds 
that this new educational orientation values 
organized subject matter quite as much as 
does the old “but it insists that appro- 
priate subject matter be used as a tool for 
more effective living (including deepest ap- 
preciations), not merely mastered as an 
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exercise in mental discipline or academic 
learning.” 

It is the position of this book that the 
Damoclean menace of our age is not tech- 
nological, but social. Man has failed in his 
collective efforts to establish human civili- 
zation upon an enduring basis of universal 
justice and hence of plenty and peace for 
all. While it decries the nineteenth century 
tradition of education as “mental discipline” 
or as “personal culture,” it holds as equally 
inadequate and tragic the growing twen- 
tieth century emphasis upon vocational 
training of a narrow sort. The democratic 
school must be concerned with the improve- 
ment of community and social living. If the 
envisioned ideal civilization is ever to be 
realized “it will have to be underwritten 
by appropriate education at all academic 
levels in all nations around the globe.” 

It would be an understatement to say 
that the community school is advocated by 
these writers. In the words of Mr. Carr, 
“the authors devoutly believe that the com- 
munity school is the key to the solution of 
the problems of education in a democracy.” 

But it is not until we get to Part III that 
we have the ten chapters that each form one 
of the Ten Bridges Between School and 
Community. These bridges are: Docu- 
mentary Materials, Audio-visual Aids, Re- 
source Visitors, Interviews, Field Trips, 
Surveys, Extended Field Studies, Camping, 
Service Projects, and Work Experience. 

One chapter comprises Part II, Compre- 
hending the Community. The writer of this 
chapter on “Techniques of Community 
Analysis” mistakenly includes it in Part I 
(see page 70). While this is an under- 
standable mistake, it is strange that it got 
by the proof reading. Since the entire book 
centers about the idea of community, it 
would seem that more space might have 
been devoted to it to advantage. However, 
since the book attempts to cover so wide a 
field, space limitations must be considered. 

There are two other sections of the book, 
Part IV—Problems to Be Faced, and Part 
V—Basie Principles. The latter is limited 
to one chapter. In the seven chapters of 
Part IV, program planning, administra- 
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tive concerns, evaluation, public relations, 
community service center, community ¢. 
ordination, and teacher education are 
briefily outlined. 

The sociologist will find much to approve 
in the general viewpoint of this book. As 
already mentioned, it embraces a large area 
and therefore could not be expected to be 
as intensive in its treatment of some sub. 
jects as different persons might have 
wished. The book furnishes the teacher and 
school administrator with a wealth of 
usable and practical information in ¢op. 
venient form. It is well adapted to the pur. 
pose for which it was written. The lists of 
selected references at the end of the chap. 
ters add to the value of the book for the 
student. The general arrangement is at. 
tractive and to be commended. 

HAROLD M. Haywarp. 
Marshall College. 





Experimental Sociology: A Study in 
Method. By Ernest Greenwood. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. x 
+ 163. $2.25. 

While this book gives brief and gen- 
eralized treatment to the whole field of 
experimental sociology, its primary purpose 
is to analyze and evaluate the ex-post-facto 
technique of experiment developed and ap- 
plied in sociological research principally by 
F. S. Chapin and his students. Attention is 
given to current conceptions of experi- 
mental method including the pure experi- 
ment, the uncontrolled experiment, the trial- 
and-error experiment, controlled observa- 
tional study, as well as the ex-post-facto 
type. However, all but the pure experiment 
and the ex-post-facto technique are rejected 
because they do not fulfill the basic def- 
inition of an experiment, which is “the 
proof of an hypothesis which seeks to hook 
up two factors into a causal relationship 
through the study of contrasting situations 
which have been controlled on all factors 
except the one of interest, the latter being 
either the hypothetical cause or the hyp 
thetical effect.” (p. 28) Admittedly the pure 
experiment, in which the experimenter Tr 
creates or isolates portions of reality, intre 
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duces the stimulus, controls all relevant 
factors, uses precision instruments to meas- 
ure the effect caused by the stimulus, and 
can repeat the experiment either with sig- 
nificant variations or in toto, is superior 
to all other types in fulfilling the accepted 
definition. It is held to be virtually impos- 
sible of achievement, however, in sociology 
primarily because the experimenter is lim- 
ited in the creation of the experiment and 
in the controls which he can exercise over 
significant factors in the experimental sit- 
uation. These difficulties have been over- 
come partially in projected experiments by 
use of control groups and factor equation 
for uncontrolled variables. However, the 
great disadvantage of projected experiments 
in sociology is the artificiality of the ex- 
perimental situations which can be con- 
structed and the limited sociological rele- 
yance of the problems which can be dealt 
with experimentally. 

The most promising way out of this seem- 
ing impasse appears to be through the ez- 
post-facto technique. Here the experimenter 
does not achieve the changes which he 
studies, in fact he often arrives on the scene 
too late to observe the changes in process, 
but he does achieve at least indirect con- 
trol over the more relevant factors in the 
situation by means of symbolic manipula- 
tion of the factors. Since randomization is 
impossible in an ex-post-facto experiment, 
factor equation must be used. Ideally this 
should be achieved by means of precision 
control. However, precision control results 
in such serious shrinkage of cases that it 
usually gives way to crude controls which 
produce equivocal results and as a conse- 
quence the basic advantage of the experi- 
mental method is usually lost. Recent de- 
velopments in frequency distribution control 
have resulted in a substitute for precision 
control in ex-post-facto experiments. Thus, 
the greatest disadvantage of the ex-post- 
facto technique is overcome. 

The main advantage of the ex-post-facto 
experiment over the projected experiment is 
that persons and situations can be brought 
into juxtaposition by symbolic manipula- 
tion to a degree that can rarely be accomp- 
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lished in experiments where persons and sit- 
uations are manipulated physically. Conse- 
gently more complex situations can be 
treated and problems of major sociological 
significance can be studied experimentally. 
On the other hand, since control is much less 
precise than in the pure experiment, the re- 
sults of ex-post-facto experiments can never 
be stated with the precision or the con- 
fidence that is possible in experiments where 
more rigid controls can be exercised. 

One may object to the fact that Green- 
wood has failed to include in his analysis 
any discussion of the further extension of 
symbolic manipulation embodied in the work 
of the constructive typologists and has given 
little attention to the possibility of adapting 
to sociology the various techniques of small 
sample experimental design suggested by 
work of Fisher and his followers in the bi- 
ological and agricultural sciences. However, 
it must be said that he has done carefully 
and with considerable understanding the 
task which he set for himself. 

WILLIAM H. SEWELL. 
Washington, D. C. 





Two Solitudes. By Hugh MacLennan. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 19465. 
Pp. 370. $3.00. 

In a foreword to this novel, the author 
writes, “No single word exists, within Can- 
ada itself, to designate with satisfaction to 
both races a native.of the country. When 
those of the French language use the word 
‘Canadien,’ they nearly always refer to 
themselves. They know their English-speak- 
ing compatriots as ‘les Anglais.’ English- 
speaking citizens act on the same principle. 
They call themselves Canadians; those of 
the French language French-Canadians.” 
This difference is the theme of the novel 
throughout. It is a story of accommodation 
of the two population groups made neces- 
sary by dent of their living within the same 
national boundary, though seldom occupying 
the same local area within this boundary. 
There is seldom acculturation even of 
individuals. 

The novel begins with an analysis of the 
thoroughly rural, and ethnologically pure, 
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French-Canadian community. There it lies 
in its pristine state, the population lorded 
over by the church, whose lavish structure 
is symbolic of its economic dominance, 
whose masterful priest is symbolic of its 
power as practically the sole agency of so- 
cial control. Knowing that the complete- 
ness of its power depended upon a mainten- 
ance of the status quo, the church was 
strong enough to resist for a long time any 
agency of social change, in the form of the 
English, industrialization, and even the au- 
thority of the State, in some instances. But 
its day was in its twilight during World 
War I. It was then that lack of economic 
opportunity within the community was be- 
ginning to constitute a “push.” The conse- 
quences of out-migration were beginning to 
loom, and the community began to realize 
that it could not resist forever the at- 
tempts of the English industrialists to en- 
ter the community. Further, some vassals 
had been bled to the point where they were 
forced to sell their land. And to whom could 
they sell it but the moneyed English? So 
began the invasion of the folk society by the 
urban English. 

The sociologist, and particularly the 
rural socologist, wishes to remain in the 
parish of Saint Marc to watch the phenom- 
enon of social change through the search- 
ing eyes of this author, but this is not in the 
plan of the novel. Later, Saint Marc is said 
to have several factories and the reader 
learns that the feudalism has given way to 
a different system, but the “how” of indus- 
trialization is missed. For the rest of the 
job is to turn the same meticulous lense 
upon the other component of Canadian so- 
ciety, the English, who are the majority 
group. 

The English are capitalist dominated and 
controlled. And as a group they hold the 
political, social, and economic reins of Can- 
ada. Their feelings of superiority toward 
the French are no aid in facilitating the 
assimilation of the two cultural groups, a 
condition which the author feels is neces- 
sary for Canadians to reach their full 
stature as a people. There is a need for 
intermixture. Each group, in its segrega- 
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tion, seems to stagnate. Personalities are 
frustrated and maladjusted. Relationship, 
are too often unsatisfying and untenable, 
Only those individuals who can escape from, 
and live independently of, their ethnolog. 
ical groups can achieve fruition. 

The author sees some evidences that leaj 
him to believe that the barrier between th 
two groups and to Canada’s progress js 
cracking. The present world conflict, with 
which the novel ends, may prove to be, 
unifying force. The union of the “two gojj. 
tudes,” the French boy and the English gir), 
may be a symbolic marriage of the two ¢de 
ments, which the author calls “races,” 

Others have already made note of the 
fact that the sociological analysis of 
French-Canada has been left to the artists, 
The area provides an opportunity for the 
study of a folk society, and little advantage 
has been taken of it. 

CATHERINE P. HEFLun. 
University of Kentucky. 





Fighting Liberal. The Autobiography of 
George W. Norris. New York: Th 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xiv + 
419. $3.50. 

Few men in public life have enjoyed the 
deserved reputation for personal integrity 
which has been accorded to George W. Nor- 
ris. Notwithstanding the high value which 
he placed upon personal friendships there is 
general agreement that he never permitted 
loyalty to individual or party to interfere 
with what he believed to be his public duty. 
These qualities of homespun honesty ar 
much in evidence in the autobiographical 
record which Norris completed only a fer 
weeks before his death. 

Fighting Liberal is of interest to so- 
ologists from at least two related points of 
view. In the first place, it provides con 
vincing evidence of the importance of early 
conditioning in determining the organiz- 
tion of the adult personality. While Norris 
liberalism was the fruit of mature observe 
tion and experience it was rooted in various 
influences of his childhood and youth, par 
ticularly those associated with his widowed 
mother and the long struggle to wrest 4 
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living for a large family from the meagre 
nsources of an Ohio farm. Rural soci- 
ologists, in particular, will be impressed by 
the author’s devotion to a system of values 
commonly associated with American rural 
clture. During his forty years in the na- 
tinal Congress he never lost a feeling of 
dose identification with rural life. His 
speeches and writings, from which there 
are numerous quotations throughout the 
autobiography, contain many references in- 
dicative of his rural background. His ardent 
fight for the T.V.A. was motivated to a 
large extent by a consistent concern for 
the welfare of the farmer. 

Perhaps the second major sociological 
contribution of Norris’ autobiography is the 
light which it throws on the processes of 
social change and their political conse- 
quences during a period in which the Amer- 
jean economy may be said to have reached 
maturity. Some of the most informative, as 
well as enlivening, portions of the volume 
deal with the numerous legislative meas- 
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ures and reforms with which the author’s 
name was associated and which constitute 
an impressive tribute to his memory. His 
intimate descriptions of the personalities 
involved and of the strategy employed by 
both sides in these legislative battles pro- 
vides a revealing, and at times disillusion- 
ing, insight into the operation of the polit- 
ical process in a democracy. One marvels 
at Norris’ patience and persisting faith in 
the eventual triumph of measures which 
he believed to be for the common good. 


From a strictly literary standpoint Fight- 
ing Liberal leaves much to be desired. The 
style is awkward and some of the earlier 
portions suggest the somewhat rambling 
reminiscences of an old man. However, the 
thirty-eight chapters are arranged in a 
more or less chronological sequence and 
there is an adequate index. In spite of its 
literary deficiences, or perhaps in part be- 
cause of them, the volume is a valuable and 
authentic record of the life of a great 
American and of the dynamic society of 
which he was a product. 

T. G. STANDING. 
New York State College for Teachers. 
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The First Round, The Story of the CIO 
Political Action Committee. By Joseph 
Gaer, with a foreword by Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, Director of Research and 
Education, CIO, New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce; pp. 478; $2.50. 


To sociologists and many others prob- 
ably the most interesting phenomenon in 
national politics since the Hoover-Smith 
campaign of 1928 has been the organization 
and activities of the CIO Political Action 
Committee and its affiliates. Attacked and 
condemned by a large portion of the press, 
harassed by investigations, and cussed and 
discussed throughout the country, PAC be- 
came an unofficial issue in the recent elec- 
tions which neither major party had in- 
corporated in their prepared platforms. 
This book presents the “why” of the com- 
mittee, and the “how” of its work, with a 
description of its objectives and methods, 
and some of its accomplishments. The for- 
mat is largely a reproduction of the cam- 
paign literature of PAC, interspersed with 
brief explanatory sections by the author. 
Facsimiles and reprints account for almost 
three quarters of the contents of the volume. 


“The bigger the vote, the more pro- 
gressive the government—federal, state and 
local.” The liberals, and particularly those 
in the ranks of organized labor, were 
shocked and frightened by the 1942 elec- 
tions. The apathy of the voters, reflected in 
a 28 million vote from some 80 million 
eligibles, was real cause for alarm to those 
looking ahead to 1944 and the continuance 
of a liberal national administration. Re- 
sults in Congress and in state and local 
governmental units were far from encour- 
aging. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations undertook the task of correcting 
this situation. The story of its work in 1944 
is fascinating. But more intriguing is its 
announced intention to continue. How much 
of a factor in politics can organized labor 
be? The Political Action Committee has 
been established as a “permanent political 
organization of labor.” Judging its activities 
in its first year of operation, and with only 
a minimum allowance for growth and im- 
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provement, speculation on its effect on fu- 
ture elections can be most interesting. 

PAC is more than a political organiza- 
tion of labor—it is a crusade. While its ap- 
peal is directed primarily to labor, and it 
uses the facilities of a powerful labor or- 
ganization, it reaches out to socio-economic 
groups within and beyond the ranks of 
labor—to unorganized as well as organized 
labor, to white-collar workers, to Negroes, 
to housewives—to every group which could 
be expected to be interested in liberal gov- 
ernment as opposed to “reaction.” And it 
is within these groups that great dormant 
voting power lies, awaiting effective mobili- 
zation, energetic leadership, and a “cause” 
to entice it to the polls. 

The careful manner in which PAC pre- 
pared and carried through its campaign in 
1944 is dramatically disclosed in The First 
Round. Thorough organization from na- 
tional headquarters down through regions, 
states, counties and communities to the 
homes and shops of potential voters was 
basic to the program. But more especially 
notable is the skillfully prepared literature 
used—the booklets and pamphlets and man- 
uals that were distributed by the hundreds 
of thousands. “This Is Your America,” 
“Jobs for All After the War,” “Every 
Worker a Voter,” “A Woman’s Guide to 
Political Action” and others are master- 
pieces of campaign writing. A “Radio 
Handbook,” “Speaker’s Manual” and other 
guides for organization workers are ex- 
ceptionally good for the purpose for which 
they were prepared. 

The author has had wide experience in 
writing on political and social topics. He 
has served in several government agencies 
and was formerly Editor and Chief Field 
Supervisor of the Federal Writers’ Project. 
We are indebted to him for a compilation 
of the “tools” and “materials” used in the 
first really potent effort of organized labor 
in the national political arena. 


F. D. CRONIN. 


New York City. 
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The Farmer and the Rest of Us. By Arthy 
Moore. Boston: Little, Brown and Con, 
pany, 1945. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

The larger social questions involving the 
relation of farmers and organized labor, 
the people and the soils of the Unity 
States, and the place of agriculture in a» 
industrial economy have been troubling peo. 
ple other than social scientists in recent 
years. One of these individuals, the editor 
of the daily paper in Bloomington, Illinois, 
turns out to be a very articulate writer, I) 
his little book, The Farmer and the Res 
of Us, he gives us a novelist’s picture of 
farming in McLean County, but he dog 
more than this. The chapters are full of 
questions and observations with respect ty 
the social and economic problems facing 
agriculture as an intelligent newspaper 
editor sees them. 

The first three-quarters of the book is 
mostly the novelist’s description of McLean 
County agriculture and its relation to the 
rest of the world with a minimum of ob- 
servation on the larger social and economic 
problems. But this furnishes the setting for 
the author to square off against the major 
social problems in the last one-fourth of the 
book in a way which makes sense to a 
social scientist. As a city man he is not 
asking for cheap food at the cost of a low 
standard of farm living and exploitation of 
the soil. He criticizes our public programs 
for agriculture including the Extension 
Service for not having developed systems 
of farming which maintain our soil and give 
farmers an understanding of the funda- 
mental economic and social conditions which 
underlie agriculture’s troubles. 

Every social scientist knows what he is 
talking about when he mentions the dif- 
ficulty of discussing controversial issues. 
As an illustration he mentions his attend- 
ance at a farmer’s meeting during the 
height of the controversy over the use of 
subsidies to combat inflation. “The speaker 
was an economist from a land-grant college. 
‘I am going to talk frankly about inflation; 
he promised. ‘Inflation is a very serious 
thing. . . .’ The farmers waited through a 
hour’s speech to hear the economist’s judg- 
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ment of subsidies. They waited in vain. He 
did not even mention the word. He gave not 
the slightest hint whether he thought sub- 
sidies would help or hinder inflation con- 
trol.” (Pp. 178-179.) 

This is a short book for the general read- 
ing public and its reading by social sci- 
entists will do more than give them inspira- 
tion to attack their problems with renewed 
vigor. It will give them some helpful ideas 
on methods of presenting controversial sub- 
jets in a manner which will provide a 
maximum of light and a minimum of heat. 

WALTER W. WILCOX. 
University of Wisconsin. 





Tabio: Estudio De La Organizacion Social 
Rural. By T. Lynn Smith, Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez, and’ Luis Roberta Garcia. 
Bogota, Colombia: Ministerio de la 
Economia Nacional, 1944, Pp. 124. 

This is a study of rural social organiza- 
tion in the municipio (county) of Tabio lo- 
cated in the Northern Savannah of Co- 
lumbia. The approach of the study is more 
or less the conventional one. Attention is 
first devoted to those data pertaining to the 
population of the municipio. Then follows 
a chapter, the most substantial part of the 
study, dealing with the relation of the peo- 
ple to the land. Following this is an 
analysis of the principle social institutions, 
social differentiation and stratification, and 
levels and standards of living. 

This study is one of the first attempts to 
apply empirical methods, developed and used 
in rural sociology in the U xited States, to a 
Latin-American country. As a result it 
should be of extreme importance and inter- 
est not only to North Americans who are 
interested in Latin-American rural social 
phenomena but to those Latin-American na- 
tionals interested in promoting or partici- 
pating in rural sociological research. 

A few of the more interesting features of 
the study are: 

1. The sex ratio in rural Tabio was 
89.4 males per 100 females. This dispar- 
ity is a common urban phenomenon in 
the United States but exists only in a 
few agricultural areas of the South 
characterized by heavy Negro outmi- 
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i. If the comparison is further re- 
ned by eliminating the young chil- 
dren, among whom males always pre- 
dominate because of the greater num- 
ber of male children born, the disparity 
is even more pronounced. Among those 
15 years of age and over there were 
only 76.3 males for every 100 females. 

2. Minifundia rather than latifundia 
characterizes Tabio, and most of the 
farms are operated by owners. This 
contrasts with wide areas in Latin- 
America where holdings are concen- 
trated in a few hands. 

3. The system of farming is char- 
acterized by a lavish use of Fm The 
plow, the wheel and animal traction as 
yet are conspicuously absent in farm 
operations. 

4. Social stratification is based 
largely upon ownership and control of 
the land. 

5. The church is by far the most 
vigorous and influential social institu- 
tion in the municipio. . 

6. In Tabio educational institutions 
are still in their incipient stages. 
Schools designed to fit children for life 
in the community are still to come. Ed- 
ucation, genuine education, would seem 
to be the greatest need and the greatest 
hope of Tabio’s population. 


This little volume is well organized, con- 
cisely written and extremely revealing in its 
picturization of a small segment of Co- 
lombian rural life. It is to be hoped that an 
English version will appear in the near 
future for the benefit of those who do not 
read Spanish. 

OLEN E. LEONARD. 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 





Public Rural Electrification. By Frederick 
William Muller. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1944. 
Pp. viii + 183. Cloth Edition, $3.00; 
Paper Edition, $2.50. 

This is a thorough-going analysis of the 
public rural electrification program in the 
United States, and is based upon the au- 
thor’s interviews with a great many farm- 
ers, businessmen, REA technicians and ad- 
ministrators, and records of the REA. After 
discussing briefly the general status and 
development of rural electrification prior to 
1935, the author describes and analyzes the 
growth and activities of the federal REA, 
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discusses the structure and operation of the 
rural electric cooperative as a functional 
unit, with the basic problems of control of 
allotment and construction, management, 
finance, legislation, and program planning, 
and concludes with a chapter on possible 
future developments. The descriptions and 
analyses are thorough, substantiated with 
supporting data, and seem to this reviewer 
to be sound. 

The author not only believes that the 
REA is here to stay but that it will grow. 
Developmental and operating initiative in 
electrifying rural areas seems to him to 
have passed to public cooperative agencies, 
with the regulated private utility, the ex- 


tended municipal system and other methods . 


likely to take more and more of a back seat. 
Survival and future nature of the REA 
program the author believes will depend in 
large part upon its economic efficiencies, 
upon the effects of electrifying the farm 
and home economy, and upon its possible 
extension into other fields. 

However, rural sociologists will be par- 
ticularly glad to know that the author has 
not overlooked basic sociological aspects in 
the administration of the program. He rec- 
ognizes that certain political-administra- 
tive features of the program are as im- 
portant as economic and technical aspects: 
the use of federal loans for new enter- 
prises to effectuate a social objective; en- 
trusting the program locally to government- 
assisted consumer cooperatives; the pres- 
ence of a national network with central 
services and coordinating procedures for 
local operating units; consumer-member 
participation through local cooperatives in 
the administration of a governmental pro- 
gram. The author also treats with insight 
such problems as cooperative membership 
relations, the relation of the single co-op to 
the federal REA, the tendency toward fed- 
eration of local co-ops into state and reg- 
ional systems, the personnel administrative 
problems of public agencies, and the ten- 
dency of local systems to expand and widen 
the scope of services. It would be well if 
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some of our other public agencies could }, 
similarly analyzed. 

E. J. NIEDERFRANK, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





Local History: How to Gather It, Write It, 
and Publish It. By Donald Dean Pay. 
er. New York: The Social Science Re. 
search Council, 1944. Pp. xiv + ig¢ 
$1.00. 

The gathering and writing of local his. 
tory is perhaps one of America’s mos 
favorite past times. When there is nothing 
else to amuse an idle citizen he can always 
place himself in a reminiscent frame of 
mind and become a community historian, 
There are no statistical data available tp 
show the tonnage of articles written each 
year by that most diligent of all persons, the 
untrained researcher; nor are there any 
figures to show the physical wear and strain 
on editors who try to prepare this raw 
product for publication. The committee 
which assisted Professor Parker in the 
preparation of this guide surely has realis- 
tic appreciation of the large volume of 
poorly prepared material which appear 
annually on the desks of the editors of his- 
torical journals. This committee has writ- 
ten into this volume much of experience 
and of grief from laboring patiently in 
the field of local history. 

This book is an attempt to extend a fath- 
erly hand to the untutored amateur, and to 
lead him safely through the chasms of his- 
torical research. Guided by the sound judg- 
ment that, “Good local history is one of the 
most effective contributions that can be 
made to social science,” the author, the ed- 
itor, and their advisors proceed to give ad- 
vice. They try to anticipate all the questions 
which they believe will perplex the am- 
bitious, but inexperienced historian. They 
even provide him with those invaluable 
tools, sentence beginnings, transitional 
phrases, and paragraph leads. But it is to be 
hoped that prospective writers of local his- 
tory will not all take too seriously the 
skeletonized outline on page 103. One of the 
virtues of much local history is the fact that 
it has a spicy variety. 
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These seasoned samaritans give their 
raders a sense of direction at the outset. 
They refer him ahead to chapter VIII 
where he-is to find a pattern before pro- 
weding. This guide is on the whole a sane 
me. It assumes that the man who will use 
itis completely uninformed, and in a simple 
direct way he is told what to do. If it finds 
its way into the hands of any considerable 
number of beginners it will result in a more 
systematic procedure in research and writ- 
ing of local history. At least one big ques- 
tion for the amateur is answered in the sage 
admonition: “One word of warning! Do not 
undertake the writing of local history with 
the expectation of making a small fortune 
from the publication of your book.” 

THOMAS D. CLARK. 
University of Kentucky. 





From Democracy to Nazism. By Rudolf 
Heberle. Baton Rouge: Louisiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 130. $2.50. 

The analysis of the political role of farm- 
ers in modern societies has been stultified 
by sociologists’, and particularly rural so- 
ciologists’, failure to carry out detailed ex- 
aminations of voting statistics and by the 
propensity to romanticize rural life. In at- 
tempting to write on agrarianism in politics 
I found a lack of objective studies. While 
we await Carl Taylor’s study of farmers’ 
organizations, we can hail this model mono- 
graph by Heberle. 

Ihave not read anywhere a more incisive 
and revealing compact account of the “or- 
ign and nature of the national socialist 
party” than Heberle’s opening chapter. It 
adds greatly to the cogency of his ensuing 
historical and statistical analysis of voting 
in Schleswig-Holstein during the last gen- 
eration. Particularly useful is the dissec- 
tin of this region into type-of-farming 
areas and of communities into economic 
types as the basis for the ecological display 
of the voting data. There is no questioning 
the adequacy of the author’s demonstration 
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of the greater support for the Nazis by the 
‘family farmers” once the political and 
economic situation became really critical. 
Equally important is the evidence that the 
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real and persisting stubborness against the 
new regime came from the socialist workers. 
The author’s skill in displaying the data no 
less than his ability to ask significant ques- 
tions of the data deserves praise. Most in- 
teresting is the method used to measure the 
political heterogeneity versus solidarity of 
different areas. It is to be hoped that 
Heberle’s study will stimulate comparable 
studies in this country, for an understand- 
ing of the political potentialities of differ- 
ent groups of American farmers, within the 
framework of our evolving “corporate” 
agrarian economy, has enormous practical 
as well as theoretical importance. 

Professor Heberle owes the profession 
another paper, however, in order to bolster 
the conclusions of the present study and to 
widen the meaning of his work. He should, 
even if less intensively, promptly report on 
the voting of peasants in Catholic areas of 
Germany during the same critical years. In 
fact, he should give us comparative data for 
sample type-of-farming areas in Germany 
with some control over the religious factor 
and prior political allegiances. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 

University of Kentucky. 





America’s Struggle for Free Schools. By 
Sidney L. Jackson. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1945. 
Pp. 276. Cloth Edition, $3.50; Paper 
Edition, $3.00. 

This book is a pioneer study in the social 
history of American education, limited to 
New England and New York in the period 
between 1827 and 1842, an age which in- 
cluded “Jacksonian Democracy, much of 
the Common School Revival, one first class 
panic, and assorted enthusiasms.” 

Sidney L. Jackson in his introduction sets 
forth as working hypotheses; first, that in- 
terests and views of interest groups ex- 
plain attitudes towards education; and, sec- 
ond, clash of interests and ideas of interest 
groups accompanied the Rise of Common 
Man. On the basis of these hypotheses he 
attempts to tell, in part, the story of the 
Common School Revival by examining con- 
temporary literature that apparently 
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reached the public. In other words, he at- 
tempts to extract social meanings of educa- 
tion from contemporary public literature, 
especially as it relates to politico-economic 
interest groups. In his analysis he raises 
the following questions: “(1) What prob- 
lems were uppermost in people’s minds? 
(2) What plans were advanced for the 
removal of those troubles? (3) What, in 
such plans, was the role of the idea of edu- 
cation?” In following his working hypoth- 
eses and in attempting to answer the ques- 
tions set forth he attempts, in so far as he 
is able: first, identification. of selected 
groups; second, to seek evidence of reading 
habits of each group selected; third, to in- 
quire into the degree of correspondence be- 
tween that evidence and the character of 
the sources chosen for the study; and 
fourth, to interpret ideas in literature ex- 
amined in light of correspondence estab- 
lished. 

Sidney L. Jackson has divided the mate- 
rial which he has examined and analyzed 
into five categories; namely, (1) Ideas of 
the Intellectual Leadership (clergymen, ed- 
itors, lawyers, publicists), (2) Ideas of Ed- 
ucation (Propogandists of education), (3) 
Philosophy of Organized Education, (4) 
Ideas of Rural Publicists, (5) The Labor 
and City Protest Movement. Under each 
category he attempts “to present issues in 
the area of thought where social problems 
and ideas of education meet.” For the 
reader who does not care to follow the de- 
tails of the book, the summary chapter, 
Social Tension and Education, Chapter 
XVII, pages 172-173, is recommended. 

The book contains detailed documentation 
and an extensive bibliography. A careful 
reading of the “Preface” is essential for 
proper understanding of the text. It is 
marked by clarity and modesty. The book 
will be of especial interest to students of 
the history of education, although rural 
sociologists should find material of interest 
in Part Four, pages 106-152, “The Ideas of 
the Rural Publicists,” which contains chap- 
ters on, “Dirt Farmer vs. Gentlemen Farm- 
er,” Problems of Agriculture,” “Solu- 
tions,” and, “Patterns of Thought.” The 
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analysis of special groups from the strati. 
fication, conflict, and social contro] angles 
also should be of some interest to go¢. 
ologists. ° 

GLENN A. Baxxum., 
Oregon State College. 





The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania, 
By Wayland F. Dunaway. Chapel Hil): 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. vi + 273. $3.00. 

This well-written, carefully documented 
little volume, done by the librarian of 
Pennsylvania State College, contains the 
history of a social group which has made a 
major contribution to our country both with 
respect to its culture and the original make- 
up of its population. It is of interest to the 
historian, the anthropologist, the sociologist, 
the political scientist, and the educator, as 
well as to non-professional groups, such as 
Pennsylvanians, Presbyterians, and the 
Scotch-Irish. 

It traces the group in question from its 
origins in the Lowlands of Scotland to the 
north of Ireland and thence to Pennsyl- 
vania. From this colonial reservoir of popu- 
lation the story follows the overflow of this 
group down the Shenandoah Valley, over 
the Blue Ridge to the West, and its dispers- 
ion into every state of the Union. The book 
shows how the character of the Scotch-Irish 
has been modified, strengthened, and en- 
riched by the experiences of migration from 
country to country and from one locality to 
another, how they adjusted themselves to 
rival cultural groups through conflict and 
accommodation, and how they brought with 
them their churches, their political ideals, 
and their economic skills, sometimes dom- 
inating and always influencing the institu- 
tional and cultural life of the communities 
of which they became a part. The latter half 
of the work is an assessment of the political 
and military contributions of the Scotch- 
Irish, their economic activities, their social 
life and customs, and their religious, edu- 
cational, and literary achievements. All 
these are illustrated by a wealth of concrete 
materials. 

Although not entirely devoid of a bit of 
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e¢hnocentrism with its glorification of the 
military prowess, the physical hardihood, 
the level-headedness and fearlessness of the 

up, and similar clichés, the presentation 
is fairly objective and its statements are 
always documented by pertinent references. 
Not the least of the values of the book is its 
comprehensive bibliography. 

Other books, with this as a model, are 
needed to present an adequate estimation 
of the gifts made by the various nationality 
or ethnic groups to the mosaic of American 
culture. They are needed to dissolve hostility 
and prejudice, and to build appreciation and 
understanding which after all are compon- 
ent elements in a true democracy. 

CHARLES J. BORNMAN. 
Cedar Crest College. 





Plainville, U.S.A. By James West. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xv + 238. $2.75. 

This is a study “from the viewpoint of an 
anthropologist” of a small village-centered 
rural community. The community, located 
in a central state, is in the North-South 
border region which lies between the Ap- 
palachian-Ozark highlands on the south and 
the richer farming plains of the Midwest on 
the north. The author lived in the com- 
munity over a year (1939-40) while gather- 
ing his data, and in order to preserve the 
anonymity of his informants has employed 
pseudonyms for all places and persons, in- 
cduding himself. The book is easily read; 
extensive use is made of “native quotations 
and stereotypes” and “a minimum of an- 
thropological language” is employed. 

A rather comprehensive view of com- 
munity life is presented. This includes de- 
scription of the geographic, technological 
and economic aspects of the community as 
well as a detailed analysis of its social or- 
ganization. The central research problem 
was to discover how a relatively isolated and 
“backward” farming “community reacts to 
the constant stream of traits and influences 
pouring into it from cities and from more 
‘modern’ farming communities.” Scientific 
agriculture introduced chiefly by federal 
and state agencies is suggested as “the third 
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in the series of great trait-complexes which 
have ‘revolutionized’ the local society.” The 
first complex centered around the plow and 
the second around the automobile. 

Two other problems considered as “funda- 
mental” in this study were a description of 
the class system and an analysis of the 
socialization process—a study -of “the local 
educational system, especially in its non- 
school aspects.” Although the author was 
told on entering the community, “This is 
one place where ever’body is equal,” he soon 
discovered that he “was dealing with a dis- 
crimination system of enormous complex- 
ity.” Two classes, the upper and the lower, 
were observed, with several subdivisions of 
each. 

The author describes his method of 
presentation as “factual and ‘inferential’ ” 
—letting “The facts speak mainly for them- 
selves.” Some readers, however, especially 
those aware of the role of the observer in 
the research situation, might wish that the 
investigator would have attempted as a part 
of his research procedure a description of 
his own presuppositions and background. 
These readers would contend that “the facts 
do not speak for themselves,” particularly 
when the meanings of a culture are in- 
volved, and that the data presented may re- 
veal as much about the researcher as the 
group studied. 

HAROLD F. KAUFMAN. 
University of Missouri. 





The Hopi Way. By Laura Thompson and 
Alice Joseph. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs under 
former Commissioner John Collier instituted 

a series of studies on various tribal groups 

under its jurisdiction and has promoted the 

publication of handsome reports of these 
studies, the general objective of which was 
to present data for planning a more perfect 
adjustment of the Indians under present 
day conditions. This volume is one of these 
reports, produced by a social anthropologist 

and a psychologist working together. It is a 

handsome job of book-making done at the 

Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The first part of the book is given over to 
an epitome of Hopi culture. Of particular 
interest to rural sociologists is an analysis 
of the relations of subsistence techniques 
to the semi-arid environment of the Hopi 
towns and a study of income and outgo by 
typical groups and individuals. Of perhaps 
even more interest is the attempt to set 
forth the Hopi “world view,” their own form 
of highly configurational thinking, which 
sets the socio-psychological background for 
a type of “sacred society” which differs 
widely from the secularized life of the 
average white North American. The authors 
are to be commended for tying up this cul- 
tural manifestation with their manifesta- 
tions in the individual. This is followed by 
a section dealing with the typical life cycle, 
presenting the evidence as to how the in- 
dividual Hopi “gets this way.” The matter 
is brought even closer to earth in a series 
of personality sketches, mostly of adolescent 
boys and girls. Finally, results are set forth 
of the administration of a battery of psy- 
chological tests in an effort not only to ex- 
plore the Hopi personality further, but also 
to provide objective material for comparison 
with individuals from other cultures. The 
tests were combined with medical examina- 
tions and other controls. It is interesting to 
note that, for example, in the Grace Arthur 
Performance Scale and in the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man test the Hopi children out- 
stripped the average for white children. The 
reader must go to the book for a full ex- 
position of the results. 

The work is brought to a close by an 
interpretation and reintegration of all the 
cultural ,social, and psychological evidence 
with a view perhaps, not only to making 
the Hopi more understandable to whites 
and Indian Bureau administrators, but also 
to themselves. I regard this investigation as 
a most fruitful demonstration of the ef- 
ficacy of combined cultural and psycho- 
logical approaches in community studies. 


JOHN GILLIN. 
Duke University. 
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The Jehovah's Witnesses. By Herbert Hey. 
itt Stroup. New York: Columbia Uji. 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 199 
$2.50. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses is a religious grow 
which has been in the news repeatedly for 
failure to salute the flag, refusal to take 
part in the present war and distributing 
printed literature without a license. This 
body is one of the three which are entirely 
American in their origin and development, 
The Latter Day Saints (Mormons) ani 
Christian Science are the other two. Ac 
cording to the author’s definition, these 
three groups and Negro religion, in gen. 
eral, constitute the sole original contriby. 
tions to religious types by this country, 

Professor Stroup has studied the Je. 
hovah’s Witnesses organization and cultus 
as a sociological form. The reader will look 
in vain for statistical tables and other 
measurable data, for the lack of which the 
author expresses regret. A sect is difficult 
to count. Records and membership rolls are 
either against the rules, unimportant or 
secret in the early stages of such move- 
ments. The Jehovah’s Witnesses is no excep- 
tion in this regard. 

As it stands, the methodology consisted 
of (1) case studies which were used as 
background for the book, not in it, (2) notes 
on attendance at numerous religious meet- 
ings of the group, (3) records of inter- 
views with “witnesses” and their officials, 
(4) study of data developed in court actions 
against the group and by their defenders, 
such as the Civil Liberties Union, and (5) 
analysis of the literature of the group— 
principally the Watch Tower, the widely- 
distributed official organ, and the writings 
of “Pastor” Charles Tage Russell, founder, 
and “Judge” Joseph Franklin Rutherford, 
successor to the founder. Ample documenta- 
tion from these sources abound throughout 
the report. 

The author defines the Jehovah’s Wit 
nesses as a religious expression of the un- 
der-dog, of the masses whose religious needs 
have not been met by the older and more 
rational churches. This conclusion agrees 
with the suggestions of some other 0 
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ologists ; namely, that the class structure of 
sciety results in a corresponding stratifica- 
tion in religious cults. Religious movements 
have a tendency to begin as sects—usually 
emotional and other-worldly—and to de- 
yelop into churches having varying degrees 
of rationality and social pertinence. 

This book is not, as indicated, a statistical 
study but a thorough job of reporting on a 
relatively small, although significant, so- 
ciological form in religion. It offers one type 
of pattern for research which could well be 
applied to each of the various religious 
sects, as well as to the larger denomina- 
tins and, for that matter, to almost any 
organized social group. 

THOMAS ALFRED TRIPP. 


New York City. 





How We Live. By Fred G. Clark and Rich- 
ard Stanton Rimanoczy. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 39. $1.00. 

In thirty-nine pages, almost one-half of 
which are pictorial illustrations and graphs, 
the elements of introductory political eco- 
nomics are presented. An amazing ac- 
cmplishment and in simple terminology! 
Entirely missing are technical terms such 
as “supply and demand,” wealth, poverty 
and marginal utility. 

It is an analysis and description of the 
functioning of our economic system “as is” 
—How man makes a living in this indus- 
trial-machine world. Labor, tools, patents, 
managers, specialization, exchange, the cor- 
poration, etc.—all are included and simply 
explained as functioning parts of an in- 
tegrated economic life. 

Hereafter, why should students, whose 
work includes only the elementary or intro- 
ductory economics course, wade through the 
laborious typical introductory text book in 
Political Economics? Answer: Same answer 
as for classical languages for high school 
students, namely, mental discipline and 
development. 

Thousands of budding economists, pull- 
man smoking-room social scientists, parlor 
intelligentsia, industrial rugged individual- 
ists, labor union statesmen and farm bloc 
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theorists could, in an hour’s reading of this 
book, review and contrast their own think- 
ing and thus possibly reorient themselves 
as to their economic concepts. 

On the minus side, one seems to detect 
some few evidences of bias. The book is 
dedicated to workers and seems to be di- 
rected more toward clearer thinking on the 
part of laborers and their representatives 
than of corporation officials and “tool own- 
ers.” Again sales taxes are discussed not 
objectively as direct and indirect, but rather 
as direct and “hidden.” Entrepreneurs are 
mentioned only as managers (to get custom- 
ers for the products) and never as bosses. 
The variation and division of product or 
income among the types of producers, under 
conditions of surplus or insufficient labor 
supply are ignored, except to point out that 
if the workers force wages too high, the 
business will fail and no job! 

One hopes that the “manager” and “tool 
owner” elements in our society will get 
from this exposition of fundamental eco- 
nomics that continued mass production is 
possible only with mass consumption. 

ERNEST H. SHIDELER. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 





I Speak for Joe Doakes. By Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. Pp. x + 167. $2.00. 

The author, long associated with mer- 
chantman Edward A. Filene in promotion 
of credit unions, has set down here some- 
thing of his thinking about almost every- 
thing. The book rambles, and is full of 
repetition and good hard sense. Perhaps 
Bergengren’s repetition is in part purpose- 
ful—to say again and again his main thesis, 
namely that the Joe Doakeses, i.e. the rank 
and file working people, have the right to a 
better world, and that credit unions are a 
step in the direction of the needed ex- 
pansion of the cooperative way of life. He 
believes in one form of competition—a free 
and fair competition of “a reformed cap- 
italism, awake to its social obligations .. . 
with a developing system of cooperative eco- 
nomics. In such competition the best system 
will, in the long run, survive.” 
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Typical Bergengrenisms (many of them A Price for Peace. By Antonin Basch, Ney 


not wholly original) are: 


The capacity of the masses to con- 
sume what they can now produce is the 
best guaranty of continuous employ- 
ment. 

. .. the approximation of our stand- 
ards throughout the world would create 
a market for goods which staggers the 
“7 apne 

e great depression of a few years 
an proved that capitalism, operating 
for profit and without competition or 
sense of its public responsibility, will 
no longer do in a democracy. 

It is time to bring rugged individ- 
ualism before the bar of justice. Only 
thus can we permanently curb the 
abuses of nationalism... . 

‘There have always been wars; there 
will always be wars.’ We must banish 
—_. kind of thinking if we are inter- 

in a penne 0s peace. Any good 
ona tee ight thing can be done. 

The church must become militant in 
its stand for a free world. It must be 
more interested that India be free than 
that India become Christianized. 


He says the credit unions have proved 
that: “The average man is honest. He is 
entitled to normal credit. He can manage 
his own money co-operatively.” Bergengren 
thinks the cooperative movement has dem- 
onstrated that in the long run the service 
motive is stronger than the profit motive. 
As he sees it, the cooperative is now in an 
immature stage of development, tends to 
produce prima donnas. The strong things in 
American life stem from its democracy, 
grounded in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence philosophy of the equality of men and 
in our “blessed mixture of races.” The basic 
desires of the common men are few—a 
permanent peace, a free government, and 
sustained prosperity through the rational 
development of cooperatives. The Joe 
Doakeses, he thinks, are going forward to 
these ends; they are learning that the end 
of the war cannot be achieved with guns. 
Bergengren’s bold faith is to be reckoned 
with, for back of it is a long and vital asso- 
ciation with his client, Joe Doakes, the 
working man. 

ARTHUR RAPER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


York: Columbia University Press 
1945. Pp. xii + 209. $2.50. 

According to his own italics, the author; 
central theme is that “Europe can maintain 
her standard of living, her level of prody. 
tion, and the welfare of her peoples only as 
an integral part of a well-functioning worl 
economy.” And according to Shotwell’s fore. 
word, the reverse of this is equally true: 
There cannot be a well-functioning worl 
economy unless Europe is an integral part 
of it. 

As a general rule, there will be little 
argument with the author’s theme or with 
the statistics and other material which ar 
used to illustrate it. Social scientists are s 
well grounded in the theory of comparative 
advantage and in the desirable effects of g 
flourishing international trade that they can 
easily enough agree, for example, with the 
statement that the policy of protection 
which the several countries of Europe fol- 
lowed in the inter-war period could not and 
did not make up for the lack of an expanéd- 
ing and orderly-working multi-lateral trade 
in the world. 

But Basch also realizes that the solutions 
which are actually worked out will be af- 
fected by other than strictly economic con- 
siderations and that there are in fact some 
very serious obstacles ahead. Reconstruc- 
tion is going to be a difficult task and it is 
recognized that not only is the old line of 
reasoning which associates security and 
self-sufficiency still to be reckoned with but, 
also, that the actions of England and Russia 
and even more important of the United 
States itself will go far toward determining 
whether the volume of world trade will be 
sufficient to allow for needed increases in 
the out-shipment of industrial goods from 
the United States, England and the 
Continent. 

The conclusion is that there is no alterna- 
tive to a relatively free multi-lateral ap- 
proach to world trade if standards of living 
are to be raised and the peace maintained 
—that new blocs, spheres of influence, and 
attempts at state trading are likely to be no 
more beneficial in the future than in the 
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t, and that the several nations must take 
immediate and concerted action if the threat 
of anew crisis to the whole structure of our 
yorld economy is to be avoided. And finally, 
in case a coordinated trade and financial 
policy cannot be worked out, Basch admits 
that the European Continent would suffer 
more than other parts of the globe and 
Russia and the United States least. 

Orvis V. WELLS. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





One America. Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph Slabey Roucek. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1945. Pp. 
xvi + 717. $3.75. 

In the crucial days just ahead, we will 
need all the information we can get about 
our minority groups. One America, a re- 
vision of the book entitled Our Racial and 
National Minorities that appeared in 1937, 
makes an important contribution to an un- 
derstanding of our own diverse culture and 
of the cultural patterns of those peoples 
that make up our “One World.” 

Thirty-three individual contributors to 
the volume attest to its breadth of scope. It 
is stated in the Preface that the material of 
the original chapters has been brought up- 
to-date and in several instances has been 
entirely rewritten. Other chapters have been 
diminated or combined. Chapters dealing 
with the Negro, perhaps the most lucid 
parts of the entire book, have been written 
by contributors other than those to the 
original edition. 

In a large sense the book is a mono- 
graphic study of American culture as seen 
through the eyes of keen social analysts who 
are themselves a part of the culture they 
describe. Through this ethnocentric ap- 
proach the book serves as antidote for any 
feeling of superiority one group might have 
for another: Each has its own contribution 
to make to the common welfare. 

One comes away from a reading of this 
excellently written and well conceived book 
with a feeling of having passed over an 
exquisitely tesselated pavement in which 
each ethnic group contributes a richly 
colored mosaic. When all the mosaics are 
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encompassed at once the pavement becomes 
a harmonious whole. 

If this reviewer were to pick out the 
one most important conclusion presented by 
One America, it would be about as follows: 
The “melting pot” idea of American culture 
must give way to encouragement and appre- 
ciation of a culture that takes the good 
from all of its minority groups. 

The authors approach the problem of 
minority groups from the standpoint of edu- 
cational sociology. Because of this fact, the 
book like its predecessor, will be a welcome 
source of material for teacher and pupil. 
But beyond that, it will also be a guidepost 
for the social worker, the clergyman, the 
social engineer of government action pro- 
grams and all others interested in better 
understanding of their fellow men. 

T. WILSON LONGMORE. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Randolph Bourne. By Louis Filler. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. xi + 158. Cloth, 
$3.00; Paper, $2.50. 

This is a synopsis of the intellectual life 
of Randolph Silliman Bourne (1886-1918), 
social critic, publicist, literary radical, 
socialist, pacifist, and symbol of the young 
intelligentsia of the last decade prior to 
World War I. Although possessed of a 
grotesquely distorted body, Bourne had a 
brilliant mind, wielded a facile pen that 
seemed to require no effort, and was an able 
conversationalist. His principal object was 
to bring a new cultural order out of what he 
regarded as the chaos of American life. His 
pacificism finally closed the doors of publica- 
tion to his writings and he died in ig- 
nominious poverty with little guarantee of 
the fulfillment of his hopes. 

Filler seeks, with the support of Lerner, 
to cannonize Bourne as a social and political 
thinker of the first magnitude, but both men 
agree that he was alienated from the main 
sources of strength in American life, the 
people, which is a delicate way of explain- 
ing that, however poignant his sporadic 
ejaculations of social wisdom, he was a 
failure. Filler succeeds far better in dram- 
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atizing the deep emotional conflicts with 
which Bourne was bedeviled than in prov- 
ing him to have been a constructive social 
or political thinker. The relative stature of 
a thinker depends in part upon that of his 
audience and also upon the objective criteria 
by which he is measured. Neither of these 
has been evaluated in this instance. 

While the book is scholarly, it has a 
strong “Ph.D.ish” flavor, which one is not 
supposed to suspect, but ones does. It adds 
little if anything to social and political 
theory, and, if it does justice to the unhappy 
Bourne, it leaves his contribution to human 
thought in doubt. 

Otis DURANT DUNCAN. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 





Reading Difficulty and Personality Organi- 
zation. By Edith Gann. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 
149. $2.00. 

This study which provides an analysis of 
personality traits associated with difficul- 
ties of children in learning to read appears 
to be a doctoral thesis in education. The 
experimental design is one employing a 
number of matching factors, an experi- 
mental group of children retarded in read- 
ing, a control group of average readers, 
and a second control group of superior 
readers. Inasmuch as the study is directed 
at personality factors other than intelli- 
gence that are correlated with skill in read- 
ing, the matching factors include the in- 
telligence quotient and chronological age. 

To sociologists interested in develop- 
mental aspects of personality this mono- 
graph provides significant insights into the 
dynamic factors productive of the “problem 
child” in the school environment. Facing 
an increasingly insistent demand that read- 
ing skills shall be acquired, and failing to 
measure up to this social expectation, the 
child manifests modes of behavior char- 
acteristic of personality disorganization. 
Evidence from the Rorschach test reveals 
that emotional insecurity accompanied by 
anxiety states are correlates of reading 
retardation. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Data on the occupational status of par. 
ents exhibit sharp differentiation betwee, 
the groups of retarded and superior read. 
ers in the proportions drawn from homes of 
the business and professional classes, This 
suggests that differences in reading pr. 
ficiency may largely reflect factors in the 
home situation as they affect motivation or 
opportunity to acquire such skills, Reading 
this monograph leads one to question again 
whether educators have not greatly over. 
emphasized the importance of the LQ, in 
school achievement to the neglect of social 
factors. 

RAYMOND F., Sterto, 
University of Minnesota. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Counseling Services for Industrial Workers, 
By Mary Palevsky. New York: Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1945, 


Pp. 51. $.60._ - 
American Handbook. Prepared by the Office 
of War Information. Washington: 


American Council of Public Affairs, 
1945. Pp. iv + 508. $3.75. 

Population Roads to Peace or War. By Guy 
Irving Burch and Elmer Pendell. Wash- 
ington: Population Reference Bureau, 
1945. Pp. v + 138. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, 
$1.00. 

Mainsprings of Civilization. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1945. Pp. xii + 660. 
$4.75. 

Classified Sociological Bibliography. A 
Compilation of Six Authoritative Lists. 
Greenville, South Carolina: Furman 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 72. $.25. 

What Is Life? By Erwin Schrodinger. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 
Pp. viii + 91. $1.75. 

The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By 
Abram Kardiner. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xxi + 475. 
$5.00. 

Republica Del Peru, Censo Nacional de Pob- 
lacion Y Occupacion, 1940, Vol. I. Lima. 
Ministerio de Hacienda Y Comercio, 
1944. Pp. CC + 673; 58 pages of 
graphs. 
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Development of Collective Enterprise. By 
Seba Eldridge and Associates. Law- 
rence, Kansas: University of Kansas 
Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 575. $4.50. 

Public Education in Alabama. A Report of 
the Alabama Educational Survey Com- 
mission. Washington: The American 
Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 452. 

Making the Gospel Effective. Edited by Wil- 
liam K. Anderson. Nashville, Tennes- 
see: Commission on Ministerial Train- 
ing, The Methodist Church, 1945. Pp. 
221. 

Studies of Rural Social Organization in the 
United States, Latin America and Ger- 
many. By Charles P. Loomis. East 
Lansing, Michigan: State College Book 
Store, 1945. Pp. xii + 392. 

Conference Leadership in Business and In- 
dustry. By Earle S. Hannaford. New 
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York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xvii + 289. $3.00. 
Public Medical Care. By Franz Goldmann. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 

1945. Pp. vii + 226. $2.75. 

Pleasant Valley. By Louis Bromfield. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
vii + 302. $3.00. 

Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy 
of Race. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xiv + 304. $3.25. 

Patients Have Families. By Henry B. Rich- 
ardson. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1945. Pp. xvii + 408. $3.00. 

Trampling Out The Vintage. By Joseph A. 
Cocannouer. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. 
221. $2.75. 








NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Leland B. Tate 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: Four courses were 
given in the six weeks Summer Ses- 
sion. Professor W. A. Anderson taught Gen- 
eral Sociology and Social Problems. Pro- 
fessor J. K. Folsom of Vassar College was 
visiting professor and taught courses in 
Social Anthropology and The Family. 


Howard E. Thomas was granted the Doc- 
tor’s Degree in the June Commencement. 
His thesis was a study of social change in 
the Waterville Community. Special consid- 
eration was given to the impact of the war 
on the community. 


W. A. Anderson is working on an opinion 
scale to measure attitudes toward the rural 
environment as a place in which to live and 
farming as an occupation. Preliminary 
scales including 165 items have been tested 
for discriminative value. Reactions are be- 
ing obtained to the scales from samples of 
rural and urban college students, rural and 
urban high school students and from farm- 
ers and their wives. 


Mrs. Josefina Miller was given her Mas- 
ter’s Degree in the June Commencement. 
She worked on the preliminary testing of 
the statements to be included in the opinion 
scale. 


Work is continuing on the study of Farm 
Women and Farm Cooperatives. A mimeo- 
graphed bulletin on this subject has at- 
tracted wide attention. 


Dr. Mary Eva Duthie attended the In- 
ternational Workshop of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
at Camp Edith Macy, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
The workshop, which was attended by 
twenty-one representatives of all sections of 
the United States and five foreign coun- 
tries, discused the Girl Scout Program of 
World Friendship and the psychological and 
sociological principles underlying it. Recom- 
mendations for the program of the coming 
year were drawn up and submitted to the 
National Committee. 


FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR Women: 
During the past year Florida State College 
for Women has received a collection of relies 
and artifacts of Inca and other pre-Amer. 
ican cultures from Mr. and Mrs. John Y. 
Carter of Christobel, Canal Zone. Other 
shipments of relics and artifacts are now on 
their way. At the present time Professor 
Raymond F. Bellamy is in New York City 
consulting with the Heye Foundation and is 
effecting certain exchanges of artifacts with 
them in order to make our collection more 
complete and representative as well as fill 
out certain eras that are not complete in 
the Heye Foundation Collection. 

Professor Margaret C. Bristol has been 
attending a work conference at Western 
Reserve University in the teaching of un- 
dergraduate case work. 

Professor Caroline Blue is teaching case 
work at the University of Alabama during 
the summer term. 

Professor Paul W. Shankweiler is com- 
pleting his study of the Raford Prison 
Farm. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Harold F. 
Kaufman will join the staff in Rural So- 
ciology as Assistant Rural Socologist on 
November 1. During the summer Dr. and 
Mrs. Kaufman will be engaged in the study 
of a forest community in Montana for the 
United States Forest Service. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNrversity: Dr. T. 
Lynn Smith was sent by the United States 
Department of State to Colombia and Brazil 
for the summer months. He has served as 
Agricultural Officer attached to the Amer- 
ican Embassies in Bogota and Rio de 
Janeiro. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA: Presi- 
dent Frank P. Graham and Chancellor R. B. 
House announce the appointment of Dr. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


arthur E. Fink as Director of the Division 
of Public Welfare and Social Work, the 
University’s training school for social 
workers. Dr. Fink is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger social work schol- 
ars and executives in the university situa- 
tin and comes on the nomination of Dr. 
Roy M. Brown, director of the Division for 
the last eight years, who has asked that he 
be relieved of administrative work since he 
has reached the age of retirement and 
wishes to do special work on a more limited 
basis. 

Dr. Fink will build upon the foundation 
already made by Dr. Brown and the Chapel 
Hill program of training for social workers. 
The special contributions of this program 
include the setting up of training for social 
work on a broad university basis, the first 
pioneer work in featuring training for 
rural social work, the special emphasis upon 
public welfare and the broader ideals of 
research and coordination between private 
snd public social work. 

Dr. Fink is author of The Field of So- 
cial Work, perhaps the most popular ele- 
mentary text in social work, published by 
Henry Holt and Company, and also a 
volume on the Causes of Crime, published 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
He is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, American Sociological 
Society, Georgia Conference of Social Work 
(Past Vice President), Southern Sociolog- 
ical Society (Past Vice President), Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers (Mem- 
ber of Executive Committee). 


Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY: Dr. A. R. Man- 
gus, Professor of Rural Sociology, was re- 
cently one of three consultants to the New 
York State Department of Education for a 
special evaluation Study of Agricultural 
Education in New York State. The assign- 
ment centered especially on programs of 
resident instruction and extension services 
with respect to the needs of youth and the 
needs of agriculture. Major emphasis was 
given to the programs of the six existing 
State Agricultural Schools and Technical 
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Institutes. The assignment also included the 
observation of the work in the two-year 
curriculums in the State College of Agri- 
culture and in the other short courses and 
extension programs of the College. 

It was the specific job of Dr. Mangus to 
evaluate these programs in terms of their 
contribution to the improvement of rural 
living. Dr. Lennox Grey of Columbia Uni- 
versity appraised the work in terms of the 
principles set forth in The Regents Plan 
for Post-war Education. Dr. R. M. Stewart, 
the third member of the committee, made 
an evaluation in terms of the vocational- 
technical education provided at junior col- 
lege level. 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
Due to O.D.T. regulations the Southern So- 
ciological Society did not hold its annual 
meeting this year. The Society has con- 
tinued to flourish and prosper during the 
war and today has a membership of 250. 

An election of officers was held by mail. 
The following were elected for the fiscal 
year of 1945-46: 

President: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

First Vice President: Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Second Vice President: W. B. Jones, Jr., 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Representative to the American Sociolog- 
ical Society: Howard W. Beers, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 
Former Presidents—Howard W. Beers, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 
Katharine Jocher, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; B. O. Wil- 
liams, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; 
William E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Fred C. Frey, Louisiana 
State University, University, La. 

Elected Members (Holdover): Mildred 
Mell, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; 
Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. L. Leap, American Red 
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Cross, Lansdowne, Penn.; Frank B. Alex- 
ander, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Elected Members (New): H. C. Brearley, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; and Guy 
B. Johnson, Southern Regional Council, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Recently the Society lost one of its ablest 
members in the death of Dr. E. T. Krueger. 
Professor Krueger was instrumental in 
founding The Southern Sociological Society 
and served as its first president. The Society 
will miss his counsel and guidance in the 
years ahead. 


TeExAS A. AND M. COLLEGE: Daniel Rus- 
sell, Professor and Head of the Department 
of Rural Sociology, was loaned to the Ex- 
tension Service for the summer months to 
conduct 4-H Boys Club camps over Texas. 

Lamber Molyneaux, recently a member of 
the Experiment Station staff, is now em- 
ployed by the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare in Washington. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: Dr. Wilson Gee 
spent part of the past year as Executive 
Director of The Virginia Education Com- 
mission and helped to prepare a timely re- 
port of facts and recommendations. The 
report has been published by the State and 
entitled, “Virginia’s Public School System.” 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: How 
war takes its toll and affects the lives of 
various individuals is clearly illustrated by 
events of significance to the V. P.I. Rural 
Sociology staff and others. B. L. Hummel 
has had three sons in service with one miss- 
ing in flight over India since October 1944 
(and apparently deceased), one still serv- 
ing in Europe following recovery from an 
injury, and one who has just completed his 
training for a B-25 pilot. A son of W. E. 
Garnett was captured in the Italian cam- 
paign in September 1943, and lived the life 
of a German prisoner until April 1945. 
Charles Burr, a very capable graduate stu- 
dent, was killed in Italy May 31, 1944. C. L. 
Folse and W. W. Eure have spent more 
than three years in military service. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Carl C. Taylor spent four days in Blacks. 
burg during the Virginia Summer 
for Rural Ministers, July 9-13, and lectured 
to the group each morning on “Social Fay, 
tors Affecting Farm Families and th 
Rural Church in the Post-war Period,” Th 
ministers’ school had the second largest gt. 
tendance in sixteen years. 

Leland B. Tate has been granted , 
year’s leave of absence beginning the first 
of September to do an educational job jp 
rural health and medical care for the Farm 
Foundation of Chicago. A large part of his 
work will be centered in the South and ip. 
clude the stimulation of rural health pn. 
grams in the three-fold fields of research, 
resident teaching and extension by means of 
conferences, reference lists, guides, work. 
shops, etc. For some time he has been a 
member of the Virginia Rural Health and 
Medical Care Committee and recently com. 
pleted a study of “The Health and Medical. 
Care Situation in Rural Virginia,” which 
has been published as bulletin 363 of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Blacks. 
burg. 

W. E. Garnett who was one of the or 
ganizers of the Virginia Rural Health ani 
Medical Care Committee made up of both 
medical and lay leaders, is now a member of 
a subcommittee of the Virginia Legislative 
Advisory Council which is making a report 
including recommendations to be submitted 
to the 1946 Legislature. 

An effort is being made to obtain the re 
lease of C. L. Folse from military service 
for a resumption of his teaching duties at 
V.P.I. Major Folse is now located at Bolling 
Field, D. C. 


G. I. BILL PROVISIONS 
(Digested by Conrad Taeuber) 


Any veteran of World War II is entitled 
to education or training in an approved in 
stitution for a period of one rant In aé- 
dition to that, veterans who can qualify ar 
entitled to additional educational training 
not to exceed the length of time spent in 
active service after September 16, 1940 and 
before the end of the present war (exclud 
ing time spent in A.S.T.P. or Navy College 
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News NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ms). No course of education or train- 
ing shall exceed four years. 
The individual has complete freedom of 
choice of the educational institution and of 
the courses to be taken. 

The Veteran’s Administration will pay to 
the institution the cost of tuition and ordi- 
nary fees, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and similar necessary expenses, 
excluding board, lodging, living expenses, 
and travel. Such payments shall not exceed 
$500 for an ordinary school year. 

The subsistence allowance paid to the vet- 
eran is $50 per month if he has no de- 
pendents; $75 a month if he has. 

In order to qualify for the educational 
benefits beyond the first year, which is avail- 
able to all, he must show that his educa- 
tin or training was impeded, delayed, in- 
terrupted, or interfered with by reason of 
his entrance into service. If he was not over 
% when he entered active service, he is 
considered to have had his education in- 
terrupted. If he was over 25 when he en- 
tered active service, he must show that 
there was interruption, delay, etc. Of course, 
if he was attending school at the time of 
his induction, the fact of interruption may 
be properly and readily established. If he 
was not actually attending school, he must 
secure the best available evidence to show 
that there was an interruption. This might 
consist of statements from college profes- 
sors, advisors, employers, or others. The 
field offices of the Veterans Administration 
have been instructed to resolve cases of 
reasonable doubt in favor of the applicant. 

Determination of eligibility and certifica- 
tion is vested in the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tin and Education Division in each reg- 
ional office or facility having regional office 
activities under a chief. 

There is provision that a veteran who can 
qualify under one of the other provisions of 
the G. I. Bill, such as the disability benefits, 
may do so concurrently with the education 
benefit. 

The veteran must start such education 
not later than two years after discharge or 
the end of the war whichever date is later. 

House Document No. 682, entitled “Serv- 
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icemen’s Rights and Benefits,” is what its 
subtitle calls it—“‘A Handy Guide for Vet- 
erans of the Armed Forces and Their De- 
pendents,” and includes a brief outline of 
the program. Veterans Administration in- 
struction No. 2, issued January 18, 19465, 
covers the determination of eligibility for 
education and training and rélated matters 
and goes into considerable detail. 


POTENTIALS IN EDUCATION FOR RURAL 
VETERANS 
(Posed by Edgar Schuler) 


Every rural sociologist knows that serv- 
icemen from rural areas in general have 
more limited amounts of schooling than do 
their urban comrades. He also knows that 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
commonly called the G. I. Bill of Rights, is a 
powerful means to the end of training or 
educating non-disabled veterans. He is also 
aware that many veterans returning to 
rural communities will be unable to find 
appropriate educational facilities conven- 
iently located. The question is, does this 
combination of circumstances add up to any- 
thing for the rural sociologist? 

As a social scientist, the rural sociologist 
may not care to do more than conduct some 
pointed research testing such hypotheses as 
the following: 


Is the veteran from the farm less 
willing than the veteran from the vil- 
lage to leave home for further edu- 
cation? 

Are rural veterans who desire edu- 
cational counseling or guidance more 
likely to seek it from centers in rural 
communities than to go to urban cen- 
ters for it? 

Are adequate preparations being 
made in rural communities for educa- 
tional counseling and guidance of vet- 
erans who wish to get such help? 

Will prospective rural-urban mi- 
grants want guidance and education or 
training for urban occupations? 


Whether he stops with publishing his re- 
sults through some professional medium, or 
goes beyond to prepare popular releases and 
take other steps designed to stimulate de- 
sirable action implied by his findings, the 
rural sociologist working on this problem is 
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in a position to perform a valuable service 
to rural people. He can help to reduce illit- 
eracy, to raise educational standards, and to 
re-vitalize adult education. Incidentally, he 
may thereby strengthen his contacts with 
educators and lay people interested in edu- 
cation, and perhaps again demonstrate the 
practical utility of his discipline. 

It may be of interest in this connection to 
note that the National Education Associa- 
tion recently sponsored a conference on edu- 
cational programs for veterans with special 
emphasis on non-collegiate types of educa- 
tion. Particular attention was given to the 
problems of veterans returning to rural 
areas. The official report of this meeting is 
being published in the 1945 Annual Report 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Individuals requesting re- 
prints can secure them free of charge from 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Special low rates for quantities will be 
quoted on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Dr. E. D. 
Tetreau, for some time Professor of Rural 
Sociology here, died June 29, following an 
automobile accident. He was formerly affiili- 
ated with Ohio State University and the 
Rural Research Unit of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, and was 
known widely throughout the country. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DEPARTMENT 
oF SocioLocy: Herbert Blumer, Associate 
Professor of Sociology and Editor of The 
American Journal of Sociology, is on leave 
for a period of one year, during which time 
he is serving as Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, established by 
five major steel-producing subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
United Steel Workers of America, C. I. O. 
During his absence, E. W. Burgess will 
serve as Editor of the Journal. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: Douglas G. 
Marshall, last year at the University of 
Toronto, has returned here for a year to 
continue the research project on nationality 
groups from the cultural viewpoint. He is 
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to bring the materials up to date dy 
absence of George Hill who is now 
government project in Caracas, Vene 
Miss Veronia Nisbet of the Univers 
Toronto has been appointed research 
ant to help with the nationality project 
Myles W. Rodehaver who for the 
year has been making a special study 
the rural-urban fringe of Madison, hag 
cepted an appointment at the University 
Rochester to begin his work with the 
semester. He will teach courses in 
ductory Sociology, Rural Sociology, 
Sociological Analysis of Contempor 
Problems. 
A ten-day short course for rural dey 
known as the Town-Country 
Summer School, was held in July. This 
the twenty-fourth consecutive year of 
school and there was a record attend 
of approximately 140. There were 
different church groups from 23 states 
Canada. There was a course on the & 
ology of the Village and Small Town 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of the € 
mittee for Cooperative Field : 
Home Missions and Federal Council” 
Churches. Announcement was made of 
appointment of the Reverend E. W. Muell 
as rural secretary for the National 
eran Conference. 
J. H. Kolb taught during the last 
of the summer session at Garrett Bi 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


PaUe) 


Because of the transportation situ 
the meeting of the American Sociol 
Society scheduled for December, 1946, 
been cancelled. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


It is quite apparent that under pres 
conditions it will be impossible to hold 
meeting of the Rural Sociological & 
scheduled for December. The Office of} 
fense Transportation gives your Exe¢ 
Committee no assurance that a spring 
ing will be possible. The Executive € 
mittee has, therefore, cancelled the D 
ber meeting and will continue to exp 
the possibilities of a full meeting of 
Society as soon as practicable. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, Presi 








